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THE EARLIER PAINTINGS AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


BY J. G. NOPPEN 
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Fig. I. ST. FAITH, ON EAST WALL OF ST. FAITH’S CHAPEL AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Circa 1258. Westminster School 


HE forthcoming exhibition at Burlington which was the chief centre of artistic effort in 
House arouses interest in all branches of England from circa 1240 to 1340, and its leading 
English painting, and some discussion of masters were drawn from far and wide. We 

a period which cannot be fully repre- find William of Florence, John of St. Omer, 
sented seems timely; for this and other William of Winchester, and Peter of Spain 
reasons. among the earlier members; and Master 
King Henry III, who reigned 1216 to 1272, Walter of Durham appears about 1265. The 
founded at Westminster a school of painting last-mentioned succeeded the Winchester master 
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as head of the school, a position which it is 
pleasant to find always in the hands of an 
Englishman. 

It is with the works of the school in West- 
minster Abbey, and paintings associated with 
them that we shall here deal. Numerous 
matters of controversy remain unsettled, and 
all the evidence has not yet been collated. The 


royal painter from circa 1240 to 1260. He was 
transferred to Westminster at some date not 
definitely known; but he was mentioned as 
“lately of Winchester ” in 1257. He is named 
as “ the King’s beloved Master William,” and 
paid at the high rate (double that of most 
others) of two shillings a day, equal to about 
three pounds of our money. 





Fig. II. CRUCIFIXION, BELOW PAINTING OF ST. FAITH. Circa 1258. Westminster School 


influence of the XIIIth and XIVth century 
paintings in the Abbey church has not yet been 
generally recognized ; nor has the fact that the 
school which created them must have been 
England’s main fountain of art. Moreover, 
Westminster was one of the first centres to 
develop the new tradition which followed the 
earlier Romanesque, and, in an amazingly short 
time, assumed the leadership in that movement. 

Master William of Winchester, a monk of 
the priory of St. Swithun, was the favourite 


The fine “ portrait”’ of St. Faith, illustrated in 
Fig. I, is on the east wall of the chapel dedicated 
to her at the south end of the transept of 
Westminster Abbey. The late Professor W. R. 
Lethaby has shown, in a paper read to the 
British Academy in 1927, that Master William 
is likely to have been the author. There is a 
tinge of the older tradition in this painting. 
The saint is depicted very tall, and standing 
upon a corbel. The background is red, and the 
lady wears a rose-coloured mantle over a blue 
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Fig. II]. WESTMINSTER RETABLE. Circa 1255. Paris School. 


Central Panel: Our Lord in Majesty, with the Blessed Virgin Mary on left and St. John on right 
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tunic. In one hand she carries the emblem of 
her martyrdom, and in the other a book. A 
small figure of a Benedictine monk, painted on 
the jamb of the enclosing arch, was believed by 
Professor Lethaby to be William’s signature. 
The painted canopy, in which the figure is 
framed has a trefoiled arch, crocheted gable- 
edges, and pinnacles terminating the lateral 
standards. Below is a retable-like panel with a 
rectangular division in the centre and two star- 
shaped compartments on either wing. Only the 
crucifixion in the central space remains, now 
badly damaged ; but clearly a once beautiful 
little work by the same hand as the figure of 
St. Faith. The grace and delicacy with which 
this valuable little crucifixion is painted has 
rarely been observed (Fig. II). 

One of the most important features of the 
St. Faith painting is the technique: it is the 
earliest known English wall-painting in which 
the modelling is by means of graduated tints. 
The work is masterly of its time, and recent 
cleaning has enabled its beauty to be better 
seen. The tall, swaying figure, faced square to 
the front, is very impressive. 

The date of this painting, as yet unsettled, 
is a matter of first importance, and, in the light 
of mew evidence, may here be discussed. 
Professor Lethaby suggested 1260-70, and later 
dates have been mentioned ; but I shall try to 
show that circa 12§8 is both possible and probable. 

The painting, with the long panel below, 
forms the reredos of St. Faith’s altar, and it is 
likely that it fulfilled that function from the 
opening of the chapel. The chief data on which 
I base my view are the year in which the chapel 
seems to have been finished, and that in which 
Master William is last found at Westminster. 

The eastern arm and transepts of the new 
Abbey church, begun in 1245, were sufficiently 
advanced in November 1254 for the King to 
state his intention to hold the consecration 
ceremony in the following October. St. Faith’s 
chapel opens out of the south transept, and 
adjoins the chapter house which had been 
finished in 1253. The architectural style of the 
chapel is in keeping with a middle century date. 
The proposed consecration was delayed until 
October 13th, 1269, by which time that part of 
the nave which contains the choir, and one bay 
beyond, had been rebuilt ; but there seems no 
reason why painting should not have been done 
in St. Faith’s chapel at any time from 1254 
onwards, 
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Turning to Master William, I find no clear 
evidence that he worked at Westminster later 
than 1259. He is mentioned in an account 
copied in the Pipe Roll for 1272 as having 
painted a “tabernacle”’ for the King’s bed ; 
but that account is retrospective, and William’s 
item comes between one relating to two 
“ tables,” painted by Peter of Spain, and another 
relating to an image for the tomb of King Henry 
III’s daughter Catharine, who died in 1257. I 
have found that Peter’s tables were delivered in 
1258, from an entry in the Patent Rolls of that 
year ; and according to an extract quoted in 
Scott’s Gleanings, Catharine’s tomb was in 
place in 1259. I therefore date William’s 
“‘ tabernacle ” 1259, and I find no evidence of 
him at Westminster at any later date. He was 
busy at Windsor circa 1260, and circa 1265, 
Master Walter of Durham appears as chief of 
the Westminster painters. 

It is, however, clear that the author of 
St. Faith was influenced by the retable, and 
I hope to show that the latter was probably in 
existence prior to 1258. The retable now rests 
in a glass case in the ambulatory, and, damaged 
though it be, is a beautiful example of medieval 
painting. There is still controversy as to 
whether it be French or English; but, after 
long consideration and trying to find evidence 
that we might claim it, I am now convinced 
that it is French. 

Everyone agrees that it looks French. The 
decorative motives, the architectural frame, 
and other details are closely related to French 
work of the period. ‘‘ The method of asso- 
ciating plates of coloured glass with embossed 
gilding (as in the retable) appears to have been 
a Paris fashion of the middle of the XIIIth 
century.” Thus Professor Lethaby in his 
lecture to the British Academy on June 15th, 
1927. 

Viollet-le-Duc, discussing the use of raised 
gold patterns on glass in his Dictionary, vol. 1, 
said: ‘“‘ The Ste. Chapelle is a perfect example 

the backgrounds of one part (of the 
arcades) are filled with blue glass laid over 
silver leaf and picked out on the surface with 
very fine gilt ornaments ” ; and again, “ some- 
times white glass was applied over delicate 
paintings, which thus were made to resemble 
enamels. At St. Denis exist fragments of an 
altar of which the background was entirely 
covered with white glass over paintings almost 
as delicate as those of manuscripts. The 
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processes were in use more particularly in the 
epoch of St. Louis. There exists in the church 
at Westminster a great retable which belongs 
to the French school of this time, and must 
have been made in the Ile-de-France.” 


AT 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

after he had described it as a work in “ the 
Sainte Chapelle style.” He replied that he 
would, and, in agreeing that it is French, I am 
partly influenced by my belief that it was 
probably in its place at Westminster by 1254, 





Fig. IV. 


WESTMINSTER RETABLE. Circa 1255. 

We here reproduce photographs specially 
taken by the kind permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, which show the details of this exquisite 
retable (Figs. ITI, IV and VI). It was my privilege 
to discuss the retable many times with the late 
Professor Lethaby, and I once asked him whether 
he would allow a date close to 1250, provided 
the work were accepted as French. This was 


Paris School. 


Star-shaped panel. Feeding the Five Thousand 

or 1255. We have seen that the new eastern 
arm was almost ready for consecration in 1254, 
and I think the retable must have been on hand 
ready for the proposed consecration in October 
1255. A frontal, now lost, made between 
1256 and 1269, was, judging from the account 
for it, designed to accompany the retable. This 
is the account in the Pipe Roll for 1272, already 
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mentioned, and it has often been quoted as if 
its items were concerned with that year. But 
it was for affairs dealt with by the goldsmith, 
William of Gloucester, and I have been able 
to prove that he was dead before May 1269. 
His transactions, which go back as far as 1256, 
were questioned, and this account was made 
up after his death by a clerk named Henry 
de Otinton. 

The painter of St. Faith was certainly 
influenced by the retable in his architectural 
detail; the star-shaped panels, and in his 
method of modelling by gradated tints. The 
beautiful little Crucifixion also suggests the 
influence of the retable. The graceful swaying 
attitude of the figure of St. Mary, and the 
sharp bend of the hand of St. John, as well as 
drapery characteristics are borrowings from 
the retable. The artist “ beloved ” of his King, 
and worth double the usual pay of a royal 
master would be neither too proud nor too dull 
to learn; but the Crucifixion, lovely though it 
originally was, is not by the superlative master 
of the retable. The type of cross is, or was, 
paralleled by one of mid-XIIIth century date 
on the west face of the fourth Norman pier 
from the west in St. Albans Cathedral, so, 
also, the figure of Christ. (See Archaeologia 58, 
Plate XIX, 1.) On these grounds, I date the 
retable circa 1254, and the St. Faith paintings 
circa 1258. 

Further evidence for the French origin of 
the retable is to be found in the Bible History 
in the Pierpont Morgan library. This manu- 
script has been described by Mr. S. C. Cockerell, 
and presented in facsimile to the Roxburghe 
Club. By the courtesy of the owner, we here 
reproduce (Fig. V) folio 26 recto which depicts 
David anointed by Samuel in the presence of 
his brothers (above), and Saul troubled with 
an evil spirit, and David playing to him 
(below). The book is unquestionably French, 
and Mr.Cockerell ascribes it to the Paris School, 
circa 1250. The relationship between this 
manuscript and the retable was noticed by 
Professor Lethaby and myself independently, 
and the former added a note about it to the 
end of his lecture to the British Academy. 

The first detail which stands out, after the 
general resemblance has been observed, is the 
interesting border pattern derived from Cufic 
writing. This appears prominently on the gar- 
ment bordersin the painting of St. Peter (Fig. VI) 
in the retable, and may be compared with the 


border enclosing the miniatures on the manu- 
script page here reproduced, which is the work 
of Hand I of the various painters who worked 
at the book. Mr. Cockerell has numbered 
them for convenience of reference. This pat- 
tern is extensively used in both works. One 
slight variation in the retable is the reversal of 
alternate units of the design. 

This Cufic decoration came here from the 
East, and, in a recent work by Mr. A. Gardner, ' 
I have found what seems to be a clue to its 
route. The author mentions some early XIIth 
century capitals at Moissac, a town some forty 
miles north-west of Toulouse, which he suggests 
may have been wrought by Christians who had 
learnt their art from craftsmen of the East, at 
that epoch working in Spain. “If further 
confirmation of the source of inspiration is 
wanted,” Mr. Gardner writes, “one of the 
capitals has a decoration reminiscent of the 
Cufic lettering,” and on another capital “ the 
legend of certain Spanish saints is depicted.” 
Later in the century this form of decoration 
is found in the Winchester Bible, as was first 
pointed out by Mr. S. C. Cockerell. In the 
middle of the XIIIth century, it was often used 
in Paris. (See also the Psautier de St. Louis 
at the Bibliotéque Nationale, and the Psalter 
of Isabelle, described by Mr. S. C. Cockerell 
for Mr. H. Y. Thompson.) Beside the Cufic 
decoration, the St. Louis book has dragons 
with foliated tails similar to some which adorn 
gable edges on the retable. Strangely enough 
the Cufic ornament is not found at this period 
in undoubted English works. Professor 
Lethaby said that he “could suppose ”’ that 
one of the artists of the Morgan book had also 
painted the retable. I assume that he had in 
mind Hand I, and my own view is that had 
the manuscript been available for comparison 
from the first, together with the psalters, a 
French provenance would have been accepted. 
The previous lack of evidence is largely 
responsible for the controversy. 

The study of our illustrations will reveal 
various other affinities: compare especially 
Jesse in the book with St. Peter and other 
figures in the retable. There is also a border 
pattern made up of dots and St. Andrew’s 
crosses, which is practically identical with one 
in folio 3 verso of the manuscript. 

We come now to the comparison of the 
retable with the fine Apocalypse, Douce MS. 


1 « Medieval Sculpture in France,” by A. Gardner. 
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180 at the Bodleian. There is no doubt about 
the relationship. It is close enough to suggest, 
at least, that both works are of the same school ; 
but the problem remains whether the manu- 
script be English, or French. We cannot claim 
it as English by reference to similar works of 
unquestioned English origin. None exist. 

If our leading authorities agreed there could 
be no argument ; but, whilst Mr. S. C. Cockerell 
is of opinion that it has “‘a strong French 
flavour,’ Dr. M. R. James says “I am for 
England.” The book was written and painted 
about 1270 for Edward I (then but the lord 
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Edward) or for his lady Eleanor of Castile ; 
but where and by whom are not certainly 
known. 

The style of the work suggests development 
from that of the Morgan book, and that develop- 
ment may be thought likely to have taken place 
in France rather than in England. The types 
of faces not only recall contemporary French 
manuscript paintings, but French ivories of the 
period, too. Dr. James has assigned the MS. to 
Canterbury, pending evidence strong enough to 
prove him wrong. I have tried to think that, 
under the influence of the retable, it might be 





Fig. V. FOLIO 26 recto (reduced) FROM BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MS. 638 in the Pierpont Morgan Library. Circa 1250. Paris School. 
Subjects: David Anointed by Samuel (above); David Plays to Saul (below) 
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Fig. VI. WESTMINSTERRETABLE. Circa 1255. Paris 
School. Extreme left-hand panel: St. Peter 


suggested that the Douce book was painted 
at Westminster; but, unless a _ French 
painter came there to do it, I feel that to be 
impossible. There is no_ evidence that, 
circa 1270, such works were produced at 
Westminster. They could not have been 
done by such painters as Masters William and 
Walter, the character of whose works we 


know. Whereas some forty years later the 
relation between the Abbey paintings and 
miniatures is quite clear. 

Professor Lethaby and Viollet-le-Duc have 
pointed out the resemblance of the craftsman- 
ship of the retable to that of the Sainte Chapelle 
and the painters of Paris. In the face of all the 
evidence I find it impossible to believe that the 
retable is other than French. It is the out- 
standing work of its period, and, as Viollet- 
le-Duc said, “ unique in Europe.” If ever the 
full history of English medieval painting be 
written, it is important that agreement should 
be reached as to the nationality of the retable ; 
for there is no doubt that it greatly influenced 
art in this country. 

In 1308 the paintings on the panels of the 
sedilia were made, probably by Master Thomas, 
who had succeeded Master Walter, his father, 
as the King’s chief painter. The best preserved 
is that which occupies the easternmost panel 
facing the sanctuary (Fig. VII). No better 
example of the influence of the retable could be 
offered ; compare the figure of St. Peter. 
Observe also the border pattern on the sedilia 
figure, which is a derivative of the Cufic orna- 
ment. There were also inlays of glass in the 
tracery of the sedilia’s gables similar to those of 
the retable. The minute patterns on the 
late XIIIth century tombs of Edmund and 
Aveline of Lancaster, on the north side of the 
presbytery, should also be studied. 

These tombs, and that of Aymer de Valence 
which stands between them, were highly coloured 
and gilt ; the work was extremely rich and deli- 
cate. They were in harmony with the brilliant 
frontal and retable of the high altar. That of 
Edmund is the largest and easternmost of the 
three. It was made about 1296, and probably, 
as Professor Lethaby thought, painted by 
Master Walter. Much of its decoration is on 
gesso grounds, and the patterns are clearly 
derived from the retable. Red and black were 
used for mouldings and hollows ; gilt for vault 
ribs. Foliage was also gilt. Plinths of columns 
are red, and the buttresses of the side standards 
are worked with a red masonry pattern on a 
white ground. The upper stages of these 
standards have panels with crocheted gables, 
painted and gilt. The cusping of the canopy 
arches has gilt foliage in the spandrels of its 
outer face ; inside there are gilt vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes. The tendrils of the vine are 
red, and the ground black. 
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Around the tomb, under the cornice, is a 
row of small shields, painted on gesso, the 
charges raised in relief. Their guiges are hung 
from gilt oak leaves. The shields are’ much 
damaged, but were beautifully wrought and 
painted in the finest heraldic style. The noble 
effigy was also fully coloured, and the hair of 
the angels which support the pillow is gilt. In 
little panels between the “‘ weeper ”’ niches there 
were glass inlays in the style of the retable. The 
paint and gilt used, as well as the craftsmanship, 
are of the highest quality. 

The tomb of Aveline dates circa 1275. The 
columns which support its canopy have elaborate 
little patterns which may be compared with 
some on the retable columns: there are red 
lions and eagles in circles, and foiled and 
chevron patterns. The vault has vine scrolls. 
The spandrels of the canopy arch have (left) a 
vine growing from the mouth of a fox, and 
(right) large flowers and a remarkable little 
rabbit. 

The kings on the sedilia are of especial 
interest. They are painted in size and oil, and 
rather larger than life. On the back of the 
sedilia, facing the ambulatory, was a lovely 
Annunciation ; but, unhappily, only the lower 
part remains. There is however enough to 
show the character of the work and the beauty 
of the colouring. The draperies are bright 
purple and green on a red ground, and rosy pink 
and blue on a green ground. The prepared 
surface, under the ground, was white. The 
modelling was beautifully achieved by grad- 
uated tints. These paintings were highly 
accomplished works of art, and their authorship 
can hardly be denied to Master Thomas, the 
chief of the royal painters at the time of 
their execution. 

What I should like to emphasize is the 
importance of this royal school of painters at 
Westminster, and the influence they exercised 
upon contemporary work elsewhere. Many of 
the finest manuscript and wall paintings of the 
period 1275 to 1325, or thereabouts, clearly 
show Westminster influence. I would name the 
Arundel psalter (MS. 83 at the British Museum) 
and the wall paintings at Croughton and Stoke 
Newington. These works were certainly per- 
formed by men who knew the paintings of 
Westminster, possibly by men who had worked 
here. 

When the story of Westminster painting, 
circa 1240 to 1340, is fully elucidated, there will 
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no longer be any doubt that the school was the 
main fountain of English art throughout the 
period ; and the amazing quality of its works 
was mainly due to the influence of two 





Fig. VII. PAINTING OF A KING ON SEDILIA 
AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Circa 1308. Westminster School 


masterpieces: the retable which arrived, I 
believe from Paris, circa 1255, and the 
paintings in the Chapel of St. Faith, the 
work of the King’s “‘ beloved Master William,” 
circa 1258. Finally, I commend that little 
Crucifixion, the most exquisite English 
painting of its date that we possess, to the 
attention of students. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE BEHRENS COLLECTION 
OF COLOUR ENGRAVINGS AT BIRMINGHAM 


BY S. C. KAINES SMITH 


“ SYLVIA” 
From the picture by 
Rev. William Peters, R.A. 


T is unfortunate, but easily understood, that so 

delicate an art as that of printing engraved plates in 

colour should have flourished for so short a time ; 

for it is practically only during the last twenty 
years of the XVIIIth century, and in the first few years 
of the XIXth century that the stipple engraving printed 
in colour, and its close associate the colour mezzotint, 
maintained the high standard both of execution and 
artistic value which has made the prints of this period 
the subject of eager pursuit by collectors since the 
beginning of the present century. That they were in 
equally eager demand during the period of their pro- 
duction is evident, for the prolific production of such 
engravers as Bartolozzi and Tomkins was stimulated 
by a popularity which often led those engravers to sink 
below the highest standard of which they were capable 
in the effort to keep pace with their market. That such 
haste should be fatal was inevitable, for while the process 
of stipple engraving in monochrome is a rapid and easy 
one, the preduction of a colour print from such plates 
was a matter not only of immense skill, but also of great 
patience and a high degree of artistic ability. 

Moreover, the plates, before the introduction of 
steel facing, were short lived, and capable of producing 
only a comparatively small number of prints, and the 
fatal combination of an avid taste for decorative art with 
very little judgment as to its quality, caused the pro- 
duction of a very large proportion of tired and weak 
impressions, which did much to bring the colour engraving 
into disrepute, and to cause its supersession in due time 
by the new art of lithography. The result is that the 
collector of such prints at the present day is faced with 
a choice between the mere accumulation of such 
specimens as chance and the capacity for a modest outlay 
can bring in his way, and the ambition of acquiring only 





% Mezzotint engraved 


F a by J. R. Smith 


the finest and most perfect impressions of the plates which 
were subjected to the least arduous amount of production. 
That is why so much depends in the collecting of colour 
prints upon the condition of the plate and the brilliance 
of the impression. Add to this the luxuries of generous 
margins, and perfect condition of the paper, and it is 
easily seen that the collecting of colour prints may become 
a very exquisite and a very expensive affair, involving 
not only the use of taste, but the possession of judgment 
and connoisseurship of a very high order. 

It is to this highest category that the collection of the 
late Mr. Frederick Behrens belongs. His taste was good, 
his judgment grew through all the forty years in which 
he was engaged in bringing his collection together, and 
his ambition was unappeasable—that is to say, that he 
aimed at possessing not merely the rarest, but also the 
most brilliant prints obtainable. The collection of 136 
engraved items, and the little group of eight drawings, 
now exhibited at the Birmingham City Museum and 
Art Gallery, represent, with very few exceptions, the 
whole of the ultimate result of these forty years of patient 
endeavour, and the collection has long been known to 
connoisseurs as one which went far towards fulfilling the 
high aim of its possessor. Moreover, in securing for 
his treasures their appropriate setting, in the form of 
many exquisite contemporary carved frames, Mr. Behrens 
did his best, so to speak, to make them feel at home, 
and placed them in a setting like that which it had been 
their original mission to adorn. 

In the bare emptiness of an Art Gallery they cannot, 
it is true, fulfil that original function, but they can perhaps 
be studied for themselves as it has never been possible to 
study them before. 

The first main impression produced by a large wall 
expanse covered with these dainty things is that almost 
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“LADY ELIZABETH FOSTER” 
After Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


By F. Bartolozzi 


of triviality. They seem too slight, too delicate to stand 
by themselves. It is only when each print is examined 
separately and minutely that the subtle and constant 
quality of the craftsmanship employed can be appreciated 
to the full. Moreover, in the present conditions it is 
possible to grasp to what a tremendous extent the slightest 
of all the media, that of stipple engraving, dominates 
its competitors of mezzotint and aquatint, and vindicates 
its right to be regarded as the process par excellence 
for colour engraving. 

In the collection is a superb example of the rare 
privately printed mezzotint in colour by Charles Turner, 
of Greuze’s picture “ Le Baiser Envoyé” (No. 107). 
It is indeed a beautiful colour print. The colour is of 
the richness and solidity almost of a painting, but somehow 
it carries with it a sense of disappointment. It is 
an imitation, a reproduction. It toils after the effect 
proper to another medium. It does not possess its own 
soul. To turn from this superb example of colour 
mezzotint to the comparatively open handling of the same 
process in the extremely rare print of Mademoiselle 
Parisot by J. R. Smith, after A. W. Devis (No. 82), is 
to see at once that the more nearly mezzotint approaches 
in general appearance to stipple engraving, the more 
susceptible it is of happy treatment in colour, and the 
more it assumes the air of existing independently of its 
painted prototype. (By one of the inevitable oversights 
which seem to haunt one in the compilation of catalogues, 
I find only now that in the Birmingham Exhibition 
catalogue this print is actually incorrectly described as a 
stipple engraving!) If we compare the Mademoiselle 
Parisot with Bartolozzi’s ‘‘ Miss Farren ” (No. 21) we are 
bound to confess that even so supreme a mezzotinter as 
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J. R. Smith could not compete in lightness and charm 
with Bartolozzi, the great master of stipple engraving, 
when it came to producing a colour print. It is quite 
true that Sir Thomas Lawrence painted the portrait from 
which Bartolozzi’s plate is copied, but this does not 
matter in the least; the print is a Bartolozzi, and can 
stand by that ; and in this particular instance we have the 
advantage of seeing it in the form of a proof before title, 
probably unique in this state, and if so, certainly the 
first colour impression taken from the plate. 

It may be well in this connection to turn for a moment 
to the question of the use of the term “ proof ”’ in relation 
to stipple engravings in colour. This term has been used 
in the catalogue, and is, I think, justifiable on the ground 
that even though, as Mrs. Frankau has pointed out, it is 
practically certain that before any colour impressions at 
all were taken from these plates, a number of monochrome 
impressions had been made already as proofs in the strict 
sense of the word, the first colour impression was in a 
certain sense a proof in that it served as a guide to the 
printer in determining whether his choice of key tone and 
pigment was the most suitable to the subject in hand. 
The preliminary monochrome impressions were not, 
I think, so much proofs in the ordinary sense of the word 
as a mere process of tuning up the plate to get rid of that 





** MISS FARREN ” 
After Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


By F. Bartolozzi 
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first crispness which would militate against the delicacy 
of the ideal colour impression, and the fact that in more 
than one case in the present collection we have examples 
of colour prints before the completion of the inscription, 
seems to me to establish the fact that a plate was not 
regarded as completed until it had been proved for 
colour. 

Examples of this are No. 4, “ Her Grace the Duchess 
of Devonshire,” engraved by W. W. Barney after 
Gainsborough, in which the inscription reads: “ This 
engraving from a picture by Gainsborough, 
painted in is with permission. ” @C., etc. 
And again in the case of the engraving by G. Maile 
known as “ Windsor Castle” (No. 54), although the 
publisher’s line appears below the print, the actual date 
of publication has not yet been inserted. The first of 
these two prints just mentioned is of the greatest rarity 
in colour, and was probably made for the Duke of 
Devonshire before the publication of the monochrome 
mezzotint. 

In close historical association with the Duchess of 
Devonshire print is that of “ Lady Elizabeth Foster,” 
by Bartolozzi (No. 11). This again is a proof before 
letters, and of very great rarity. Lady Betty Foster 
was the successor as Duchess of Devonshire of the subject 
of Gainsborough’s picture and Barney’s print, and this 
plate by Bartolozzi approaches in richness of quality 
to the more solid ideal of mezzotint engraving, but at 
the same time captures the lightness and charm proper 
to the slighter medium. 

Indeed, nothing is more striking in this exhibition 
as a whole than the remarkable range of intensity which 


can be covered by stipple engraving alone. It is true 
that the slightest, indeed the flimsiest treatment is given 
to the flimsiest subjects, such as the rather feeble 
“ Winter” (No. 13) and “ Summer” (No. 14), by 
Bartolozzi, after Wheatley. I suppose it is heresy to 
use such an epithet for so enormously popular a pair of 
subjects, but the fact remains that they are really no 
more than trivial decorations, and if their triviality is 
part of their charm, it must be confessed that it is a 
charm which we should reserve for lighter moments. 
Very nearly approaching this calibre of print, 
although it is a reproduction of a painting, is John 
Jones’s plate, ““Emma (Lady Hamilton)” (No. 47) ; 
but then even to the painter it was no more than a pretty 
subject, and is probably the most trivial of all the 
portraits of Lady Hamilton that he ever painted, certainly 
the most exaggerated in the use of what Mr. Wilenski 
would call “emotive fragments,” and therefore any 
greater dignity of treatment would have overweighted it. 
Indeed, it is rather amusing to observe with what 
instinctive skill our stipple engraver interpreted the 
ultimate values of the subjects which he took in hand. 
When we come to the superb impression of T. Gaugain’s 
“An Airing in Hyde Park” after Dayes (No. 40) we 
feel that the stipple engraver finds in the contemporary 
water-colour draughtsman his perfect counterpart. 
Gaugain has done more than translate Dayes into colour 
printing. He has almost made us believe that water- 
colour was invented solely as a preliminary process 
for colour engraving, and yet this is technically a 
tremendous tour de force. The production in stipple 
of the dark lines against a wash of colour, expressing 





“AN AIRING IN HYDE PARK” 


Engraved by T. 


Gaugain after Edward Dayes 
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the foliage of the trees, and outlining the figures, is not 
an obvious engraving method, but the very quality of 
the “ crayon line” seems so perfectly natural that one 
hardly thinks that it could ever have been done in the 
other way. Moreover, the extraordinarily delicate 
graduation of tone and the sensitive use of light in 
uncoloured spaces, makes this plate the re-creation of a 
water-colour motive, in terms which give it greater 
force and directness even than it can have possessed 
in the original. 

I must confess that it is with a great drop in personal 
interest that I come to those later phases of colour 
printing which are represented by aquatint, and to the 
famous sporting and coaching subjects, which are the 
object of so much eager search in modern days. Fielding 
and Sutherland do not excite me at all, even though the 
former’s “‘ Elephant and Castle on the Brighton Road ” 
(No. 38) and the latter’s ““ North-Country Mails at the 
Peacock, Islington’ (No. 92), both after Pollard and 
constituting a pair, are brilliant examples of their kind. 
Both are in the state of 1823, published by J. Watson 
before the alteration of the publication to T. Helme, 
1838, and are in brilliant condition; but they show 
more than the incipient stages of the decline which 
converted the colour print from an independent and 
elusively dainty piece of work into a rather pedestrian 
imitation of a rather dull form of painting. However, 
these things have of course their historical interest 
and their market value, and as such must hold their 
place in so distinguished and at the same time compre- 
hensive a collection. 
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“THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE” 
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It would be possible to enlarge item by item upon 
the gems of this collection far beyond the reasonable 
limits of space, but I must be content to add that in 
the majority of cases, margins and the condition of the 
prints are of such a standard as to make lesser collectors 
gasp with envy. Glorious examples are: No. 4, 
“* Lady Elizabeth Foster,” referred to above, No. 117, 
“The Cyprian Votry,” and No. 121, “ Louisa,” 
both by and after Ward; and a very notable feature 
of the collection is the considerable number of 
engravings after miniatures, retaining the whole of 
their original paper, of which a fine example is 
No. 28, “ Rebecca, First Lady Northwick,” by Thomas 
Burke after Plimer. 

So many of these oval miniature impressions were 
immediately cut down and framed as miniatures that 
whole paper examples like those in this collection are of 
extreme rarity, which is a great pity; for nothing could 
be more exquisite than the effect of the delicately- 
outlined oval with the wide space of margin about it, 
and, in the case of the “ Lady Northwick,” a simple 
cipher and coronet below. 

As a last word I may refer to the interesting juxta- 
position of a full-margin impression of “‘ A St. James’s 
Beauty ” (No. 19), by Bartolozzi, side by side with the 
original drawing by J. H. Benwell. This juxtaposition 
amply illustrates Mrs. Frankau’s reference to the very 
free modification of details and even of colour which 
were made by thc engraver in the translation of a subject, 
though working from an original made expressly for 
the purpose of being engraved. 
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Engraved by George Keating 


After Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
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RIVER SCENE WITH FIGURES AND CATTLE. 


ONCERNING the paintings of the Ch’ien Lung 
period (1736-1796) singularly little information 
is available as yet. Students of Chinese painting 
have been occupied mainly in unveiling and 

sifting the obscurity that surrounds the schools of the 
great classical dynasties, a business that seems like 
enough to last for another generation or two. When 
we reflect that the art of painting has been continuous 
in China for a period of fifteen hundred years, and 
spread over a country so vast, so isolated and inac- 
cessible, with a population said to be one-third of the 
entire human race, it is hardly to be wondered that light 
only began to come with the dawn of the present century. 
Further, confusion has become worse confounded by 
the arbitrary assignment of masterpieces according to 
the fancies of the Japanese Tea-masters, for whom they 
had been imported from the mainland. The appalling 
difficulty of dating any early works with certainty, even 
if any of the originals remain to us, is largely due to 
the mass of forgeries and copies bearing the signatures 
of masters, the Chinese custom being directed towards 
a constantly recreated antiquity. It is hardly likely that 
any examples of the earliest schools are now in existence. 
Even the authenticity of the Ku Kai-chik roll, of the [Vth 
century, in the British Museum, is more than doubtful. 
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Adaptation from a Dutch original 


Prior fo the close of the XVIIth century, Chinese 
painting followed tradition. The expressive calligraphy 
of the brush—the Chinese artist’s painting implement is 
really a writing brush—translated for us in terms of 
visible beauty, ideas, scenes, poems, fortraits and recol- 
lections, with wonderful vitality but with little local 
variation of touch, and retained its purely national 
character. With the advent of Christian European 
influence at the court, first of Kang H’si, and more 
pronouncedly at that of Ch’ien Lung, and the opening 
of the treaty ports to European commerce, for the first 
time distinct Occidental elements appear. The works 
of the missionary-painter, Castiglione, who was employed 
by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung, under the name Lang 
Shih-ning during the middle years of the century are 
well known, and are among those in which these foreign 
elements may be seen. But a much more potent in- 
fluence was the importation of European pictures and 
prints, and very clearly this is manifest in the number 
of paintings and other works of art made by the Chinese 
for the Western markets. 

The reign of the Chinese Chippendale fashion in 
England had its corresponding phase in the Huet 
decorations of French salons and in the Delft wares of 
Holland. There was clearly a considerable demand in 
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Europe for anything that had the peculiar and exotic 
flavour of the Far East, and it was during this period 
that glass paintings came into vogue. 

Although it has been said that European painters 
employed by the Emperor were compelled to work 
according to Chinese canons and in conformity with 
Chinese custom, in some of the paintings of this period, 


The authors of the paintings on glass here shown are 
not known by name. I have never come across a signed 
example, but though they naturally vary in technique 
and quality, many of them have great charm and evince 
a high degree of skill. A few specimens are painted on 
old crown glass of ordinary or thin gauge, but the majority 
are on bevelled sheets of Vauxhall plate glass, exported 





* THE VOICE OF YOUTH.” Pastoral Scene 


Eastern and Western elements are so inextricably fused 
that it is a puzzle to determine with exactitude whether 
the hand that executed them was Occidental or Chinese. 
During the XVIIIth century, especially towards its end, 
copies of European paintings were quite frequent, and 
figures, buildings, animals, views of towns and scenery 
were borrowed from foreign pictures wholesale. 

But whatever the subject or treatment, certain 
features characteristic of the Chinese artist invariably 
remain. In nearly every Chinese landscape there is 
seen a background of water and hills, either near at 
hand or in the distance, because it is the Chinese tradition 
to introduce these elements in a landscape. The colour- 
ing too, remains distinctive ; clear, brilliant and positive 
as opposed to the atmospheric tints usual to Western 
practice. Vermilion, Chinese blue, deep green and 
orange are the prevailing hues. 


“THE VOICE OF AGE.” 
By gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen 


for the purpose. The procedure for the artist was to 
paint his subject in reverse on the back of the glass. 
It would be convenient, though perhaps not imperative 
to use a mirror in which he could check the progress of 
his work. As the Chinese paint in a fluid manner and 
not with too liberal an impasto, this probably would not 
matter very much. The silvering was applied when the 
painting was set, the process having the effect of giving 
an additional hardness to the paint and acting as a 
preservative. Hence the enamel-like quality they pos- 
sess. The surface of the paint, protected by the glass 
remains fresh and unchangeable and impermeable to 
any kind of damage short of breakage. 

A set of four of these pictures in the style of Cipriani 
or Angelica Kauffman, representing scenes from the 
** Arabian Nights ” are clearly copied from contemporary 
engravings and include the captions in English script 
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underneath them. These are perhaps, with the excep- 
tion of one or two portraits copied from Western 
originals, the most un-Chinese-looking representatives 
of their class it would be possible to meet with. The 
handling and the frank colourings, however, betray the 
fluent brush of a Chinese executant. 

Sometimes these pictures are met with in European 
carved wood frames imported for the purpose, some- 
times in frames of Chinese teak or other woods carved 
in the native style or with lacquer decoration, and 
occasionally in frames in the European styles copied in 
China. The backboards which hold and protect the 
glass are secured by an ingenious contrivance of small 
sliding tongues cut from and bevelled into them and 
fitting into slots in the frames. 

In general, the character of all these works partakes 
of the somewhat affected grace which distinguishes the 
XVIIIth century in Europe. The Ch’ien Lung period 
was in fact known as the “ era of women’s grace.” Two, 
however, of our illustrations show more classical ten- 
dencies and probably date from the beginning of the 
century or even earlier. One of these represents a 
Chinese country house with a pavilion and a background 
of high rocks with a waterfall. It is still in its original 
key-pattern Chinese frame, and doubtless comes first in 
point of date. The other, a scene in the women’s 
outdoor quarters of a large house with two figures in 
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CHINESE COUNTRY HOUSE WITH A PAVILION IN 
ROCKY LANDSCAPE, Original Chinese Frame 


the foreground, one of them possibly a lover disguised, 
offering his mistress a rose, seems, in spite of its ornate 
“* Chinese-Chippendale ” setting, to be an early example 
—much less “ sophisticated” by Western influences 
than the remainder of our pictures. 

In the same collection is a Chinese adaptation of a 
Dutch river scene, with cattle and sheep on the near 
bank, figures in Chinese dress, and Dutch and Chinese 
buildings cheek by jowl in the same village. Again, there 
are examples obviously traceable to Boucher originals, 
while another is clearly a copy of a well-known painting 
by Reynolds,* showing a lady in flowing robes of English 
fashion hanging a garland upon a tree. The landscape 
in this picture has conglomerate features, Chinese and 
Dutch. It is probable that all these works hail from the 
Canton district. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the paintings illus- 
trated, inasmuch as it affords documentary evidence of 
its provenance and its date, is the picture of two women 
seated at a table in a balcony overlooking a river. Though 
dressed in Chinese costume, clearly the features of the 
women are of European type, and just as clearly, portraits. 
A contemporary inscription on the backboard informs 
us that the subject is a “ View of the river at Canton, 
China, with portraits of Frances Revell, wife of Henry 
Revell, China Civil Service (for nineteen years Head 
Super-Cargo to the Honourable East India Company), 
and her eldest daughter Frances ; painted about 1765.” 
The heads are well characterized, convincing as to likeness, 
and the execution throughout finished with miniature- 
like detail and precision. 

For sheer lyrical beauty, none are more delightful to 
the eye than the two pastoral subjects in the possession 
of Her Majesty the Queen which we are privileged to 
reproduce. These are two upright panels, each measuring 
2 ft. gin. by 1 ft. 8in., and forming a pair. Vivacious 
in colour, sprightly in execution, they have a morning 
freshness about them that reminds us of some of Watteau’s 
idyllic inventions. In them the graft of Western elements 
upon the East has been so happily interfused that a 
perfect harmony prevails. The details are Chinese 
throughout, only in the composition and the symmetrical 
inter-relation of the two panels is seen anything alien 
to the Chinese spirit. The old sage by the waterside 
enjoining his philosophy upon the not-too-attentive lady, 
who is regaling herself from a basket of fruit in the 
one, is well contrasted with the charming little figure of 
the piping boy and the listening fair one in the other. 
Doubtless in these two panels we have an allegory of 
Youth and Age. 

In the composition of another pair of panels, right 
and left, designed to face towards one another, repre- 
senting what may be taken as The Art of Verse and The 
Art of Music, we have two groups, each depicting a young 
lady with her instructor, in a landscape with birds and 
flowers. Here again may be seen the influence of Western 
art in their un-Chinese symmetry and evenly balanced 
groups. Clearly these pictures were designed for a 
Western setting. The frames in which they are shown 
are reproductions of a Georgian design. 

Another painting of singular fascination, which has 
its counterpart in English contemporary work, depicts 
an elderly sportsman with his fowling-piece shouldered, 
the spoils of which hang from his girdle, attended by a 


* Doubtless taken from a mezzotint engraving. 
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graceful girl and a small boy along a flower-bordered path. 
In the background is a river and boats, and the scene is 
bounded by a tree-crowned rocky distance. How like a 
description of a Morland it reads ! 

Frequently, and typically enough, the Chinese 
artist with his love of ornament seizes upon the occasion 
to diaper upon any appropriate object a pattern by 
reserving spots, lines or powderings through which the 
silvered back of the mirror is intended to show. These 
are often disposed with great ingenuity and with the 
naive delight of introducing a surprise feature. The spots 
on the back of the axis deer, the quills of birds’ feathers, 
the upper surfaces of a flight of steps, the windows of 
houses, fretwork borders, patterns on cloths, in addition 
to the expanses of sky or water engage the artist’s skill 
upon every opportunity. 

As regards original work, M. Georges Soulié de 
Morant gives us thus much guidance in our search for 
the characteristics of Chinese XVIIIth century painting. 
“In the beginning, under Yung Ch’éng, the colours are 
rather pale and the motives are broadly conceived. 
Towards the middle of the century the smallest strokes 
are fine and delicate and the colours are sharp, fresh 
and bright. Then once again, towards the end of the 
century, the subjects are broader and surer, while the 
colouring is not so bright.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out how well these 
glass paintings assort with XVIIIth century European 
furniture and fabrics. The interchange of objects of 


art created the fashion, and fashion did the rest, these 
Chinese pictures imparting just that exotic element of 
strangeness and preciosity that seemed so agreeable to 
our ancestors and stamped them as persons of taste. 
To them, moreover, they appeared as something naive, 
childlike and amusing. The idea of decorating mirrors 
in itself appealed to them. It must be remembered that 
glass was in great favour in the houses of persons of 
quality, and was introduced wherever it was possible. 
Mirrors had been a rarity in this country before the 
XVIth century, Venice having had a monopoly of their 
manufacture, and the majority of early examples were 
dim and small and distorted very badly. When they 
were first decorated by means of oil paint is not easy 
to ascertain. The earliest mention of a painted mirror 
that has come to my notice appears in “‘ Mercurius 
Rusticus,”” August 30th to September 6th, No. 36, dated 
1660, and runs: “ Stolen the second of September out 
of a Dining Room in Holborn, a large Looking Glass set 
in an Ebony Frame, a Landskip being drawn at the 
bottom of the glass with a Shepperdess a Lamb a Goat 
and several other figures there being a flaw at the top of 
the glass.” Possibly some such picture found its way to 
China and set the fashion for the practice. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are from 
photographs kindly lent for the purpose by Messrs. 
H. Blairman & Sons, of 26B and 26c, King Street, 
St. James’s, in whose possession are the originals with 
the exception of those belonging to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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VIEW OF CANTON RIVER WITH PORTRAITS OF MRS. REVELL 


AND MISS REVELL, 


Painted about 1765 
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CHINESE PAINTING ON GLASS. WOMEN’S QUARTERS OF A CHINESE HOUSE, A LOVER 
DISGUISED OFFERING HIS MISTRESS A ROSE 
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ST. CHRISOGONUS 


In the Church of S.S. Gervasio and Protasio, Venice 
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OLD SILVER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


BY E. 


ALFRED JONES 





Fig. 1. GROUP, CLARE COLLEGE. Centre: Plain Cup and Cover, 1715-16. Height 12} in. Left: Cup and Cover, by Eliza 
Godfrey, 1745-6. Height 12 in. Right: Cup and Cover, by Thomas Farrer, 1750-1. Height 13 in. One of Lord Cornwallis’s 
Candlesticks (centre), by David Willaume, the younger, 1754-5. Candlesticks, by Benjamin Laver, 1781-2. Height rr}in. 


N exhibition at Cambridge in 1931 of about 

400 pieces of old silver from all the Colleges in 

the University brought to light some forgotten, 

but interesting, gifts of Americans to their 

Colleges. Apart from definite gifts by Americans 

there was other silver not without interest from 

its American associations. Then the silver which 

must have been seen by members of the University 

in the days of their youth, before enriching the 

American Colonies by their virtues and talents, was 
also of historical interest. 

Beginning with the Colleges in the order of their 
foundation : Clare, as a College which was much favoured 
by Americans in the XVIIIth century, as the a/ma mater 
of such distinguished men as William Allen, Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, and Daniel Dulany, the younger 
(claimed as the greatest lawyer in Colonial times and 
proudly called by his compatriots in Maryland the Pitt 
of America) possesses several objects of interest, shown 
in the accompanying group (Fig. I). These are a plain 
two-handled cup and cover in the centre, dating from 
171*-16 and given in 1715 by Thomas Pelham, Earl of 


L 


Clare, afterwards Duke of Newcastle. His precise 
connection with the American Colonies is that he held 
the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 1754-6, and was 
in the coalition ministry with Pitt, 1757-62. Clare 
College claims him as its only Prime Minister. The cup 
on the left, decorated in the most extravagant taste of 
the rococo, was made in 1745-6 by, or came from the 
London workshop of, the woman goldsmith, Eliza 
Godfrey, and was presented by Thomas Pelham, cousin 
of the above Duke of Newcastle, afterwards created 
Earl of Chichester. On the right is another of the two- 
handled covered cups, so popular in England in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Its maker in 1750-1 
was Thomas Farrer, while its donor in 1750 was Charles 
Townshend, soon to become Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1766-7). In the centre is one of a pair of candlesticks, 
1754-5, by David Willaume, the younger, son of the 
more conspicuous goldsmith of the same name and 
Huguenot refugee in London. The American association 
is that they were the gift of Lord Cornwallis. The later 
candlesticks of 1781-2, by Benjamin Laver, enriched 
with festoons in the prevailing “ Adam ”’ taste, were the 
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Fig. Il. PORTRAIT OF JAMES DE LANCEY 


By Gerardus Duyckinck (1695-1742 


1703-60). 


gift of Hon. John Thomas Townshend, who succeeded 
as the second Viscount Sydney. 

Preserved also in the College is a punch bowl by the 
London goldsmiths, Richard Gurney and Co., 1745-6, 
presented in 1746 by Charles Townshend (second son of 


the third Viscount Townshend) who held office in the 
administrations of Grenville and Rockingham. 

Clare College is proud to be the owner of a copy of 
John Eliot’s famous Massachusetts Bible. The books 
in the illustration (Fig. I) are the complete works of 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 

From Clare we proceed to Corpus Christi College, 
there to see a plain silver salver on a foot, the work of 
the London goldsmith, John Bignell in 1725-6, inscribed 
in customary Latin : 


Donum Jacobi De Lancy e Provincia 
Eboracen apud Americanos Generosi 
C.C.C.C. Socijs Commensal. 


It is engraved with the arms, not of the donor but of 
the College, and is similar to the salver of the same date, 
presented by Thomas Pelham (Fig. III). 

James de Lancey (1703-1760) was born in New 
York, of Huguenot ancestry, and entered Corpus Christi 
College in 1721. From Cambridge he proceeded to 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was admitted on April 8th, 1723, 
though he seems not to have been called to the English 
Bar. His sojourn in London was of short duration, for 
he returned to his home in New York two years later. 
Here he entered quickly into public affairs, having been 
chosen a member of the Provincial Council in 1728 and 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court in 1731. He 
was regarded with such favour that in 1733 he acted as 
Chief Justice, an exalted office to which he was appointed 
permanently in 1744. A hostile historian of New York, 
William Smith, has written not unfavourably of his 
talents and character. The accompanying portrait was 
painted in the year of his election to the Provincial 
Council by the American painter, Gerardus Duyckinck 
(1695-1742) from the collection of Mr. T. B. Clarke, of 
New York (Fig. II). 





Fig. III. 
Diameter 9 in. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


COLLEGE GROUP: 
Pair of Candlesticks, by John Cafe, 1752-3. 
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The de Lancey Salver, by John Bignell, 1725-6. 
Height 8in. Four Salts, by George Wickes, 1745-6 
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His eldest son, James de Lancey (1732-1800) was 
also sent to England for his education, first to Eton 
College, and afterwards, in 1750, to his father’s College 
of Corpus Christi. He also followed the paternal example 
by entering Lincoln’s Inn on June 2nd, 1753. War with 
the French having broken out in America young 
de Lancey chose the army rather than the law as a 
career, and returned home. He appears to have been 
an active officer throughout the campaign, from March 
8th, 1757, as Captain in the Royal American Regiment 
(known later as the 60th Foot and to-day as the King’s 
Royal Rifles) and from February 12th, in the same year 





Fig. IV. 
YOUNGER (1732-1800), by Henry Benbridge, 1772 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES DE LANCEY, THE 


in the same rank in the 46th Foot. For the whole or most 
of the remainder of the war he acted as aide-de-camp to 
General James Abercrombie. His subsequent career in 
civilian life is not without interest, for he was a member 
of the House of Assembly of New York from 1769 to 
1775. As a conservative in the disturbed political con- 
ditions of the time he opposed the proceedings of the 
Continental Congress, but in 1775 he sailed for England 
to urge the views of the Assembly upon Parliament in the 
hope of obtaining redress of some of the alleged grievances 
of the Colonists. He remained in England until his 
death at Bath. Throughout the American War of 
Independence he acted as agent in London for the 
Loyalists in New York, and as a fellow sufferer for loyalty 
to the Crown watched over their interests with com- 
mendable zeal. 


ul 


His portrait was painted at Philadelphia in 1772 by 
Henry Benbridge (1744-1812), the artist of the portrait 
of his uncle, General Oliver de Lancey (1718-85). 
Both portraits were in the same collection as that of 
Chief Justice James de Lancey, and are reproduced here 
by the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
(Fig. IV). 

The pair of solid and cast candlesticks given to 
Corpus Christi College by James de Lancey, the younger, 
are 8 in. in height and are of a typical pattern, with large 
shells on the corners of the bases. One John Cafe, of 
Foster Lane, a specialist in candlestick-making, wrought 
them in 1752-3, and presumably engaged another 
craftsman to engrave the arms of the college upon 
them. 

Four salts are circular and plain, with gadrooned lips 
and three shell feet, and were made in London in 1745-6, 
by George Wickes, a successful silversmith. The identity 
of the donor is provided by the inscription engraved 
upon each as the gift of William Burnet. The donor 
was admitted to Corpus Christi College in 1741 as the 
son of William Burnet, Governor of New York, himself 
a member of Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1742 
followed his father to the Middle Temple. As will be 
observed from the date of the salts, they were given to 
the college some few years after his admission (Fig. III). 

A plain two-handled silver-gilt cup of simple dignity, 
made in London in 1725-6 by a silversmith named 
Gabriel Sleath (who was much employed in making 
plate for some Cambridge colleges), was the gift of Soame 
Jenyns to St. John’s College, where he had been admitted 
as a Fellow Commoner in 1722. He represented the 
County of Cambridge in Parliament from 1741 to 1754, 
Dunwich from 1754 to 1758, and the Borough of Cam- 
bridge from 1758 to 1780. The name of Soame Jenyns 
became known in the American Colonies as the author 
in 1765 of a pamphlet entitled “ The Objections to the 
Taxation of Our American Colonies by the Legislature 
of Great Britain Briefly Consider’d.” In this work he 
elaborates his objection to the proposal to introduce 
representatives from the Colonies into Parliament 
because he had “lately seen so many specimens of the 
great powers of speech, of which these American gentle- 
men are possessed,” and because he would be much 
afraid “that the sudden importation of so much 
eloquence at once would greatly endanger the safety and 
government” of Great Britain. Finally, it would be 
much cheaper to pay for the American army than for 
American orators. 

Soame Jenyns was the author of a love song, set to 
music by James Hawkins, beginning :— 

“ As northern winds the other day, 
Ye frozen Globe had bound, 
Julia & I went forth to play, 

Wn snow conceal’d the Ground.” 


x * * 

King’s College boasts possession of a large plain 
salver given by Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, who 
went up to Cambridge from Eton College. He is 
remembered as one of the Commissioners who went to 
America in 1778 to endeavour to negotiate peace with the 
Colonies. The salver is a gift worthy of a nobleman, 
for it weighs no less than 67 0z., and measures 164 in. 
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in diameter. It was made in London in 1767-8 by 
Ebenezer Coker. 

Trinity, the College of John Winthrop, first Governor 
of Massachusetts, is exceedingly rich in gifts of silver 
candlesticks of the XVIIIth century. They include a 
pair from John Faucheraud Grimké (1752-1819), himself 
the son of a silversmith, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
who was admitted a pensioner from Westminster School 
in 1769, the year in which he joined the Middle Temple, 
and was re-admitted as a Fellow Commoner in 1770. 
As one of thirty Americans resident in London in 1773, 
he signed the petition against the famous Boston Port 
Bill, introduced into Parliament in March, 1774. In 
October, 1775, he fought a duel with Henry Laurens, 
the distinguished man of affairs in South Carolina. His 
services as an officer in the American War of Independence 
have received recognition from his native state. An odd 
and unexplainable feature of the Grimké candlesticks is 
that they have two sets of hall-marks, for 1763-4 and 
1817-18, the latter having the maker’s mark of John 
Craddock and William Reid. 

Two more pairs of candlesticks, alike in pattern and 
size, were the work of the Sheffield silversmiths, John 
Hoyland & Co. in 1775-6, and were presented in 1776 
by Benjamin Stead and Walter Izard, also members of 
the College from South Carolina. The second of these 
donors was admitted from Westminster School, as had 
his brother, Ralph Izard, bearers of honourable names 
in that state. 

One Grey Skipwith, described in the inscription as 
of Newbold Revel in Warwickshire—the home of the 
Skipwiths, Baronets—presented to Trinity College in 
1792 a pair of silver soup plates made in London by 


Robert Salmond in 1791-2, and engraved with his arms : 
Argent three bars gules a greyhound in full course in 
chief sable collared or. In the Admission Lists he is, 
however, recorded as the son of Peyton Skipwith, of 
Virginia, and as having been admitted a Fellow Commoner 
in 1790 from Eton College. 

The American ancestry of the Skipwith family is as 
follows : the third baronet, Sir Grey Skipwith, of Prest- 
would, Leicestershire, fled to Virginia during the 
usurpation of Cromwell, and his successors, from the 
fourth to the seventh baronets inclusive, resided there. 
Grey Skipwith (1771-1852), the donor of these soup plates, 
was the son of Peyton, seventh baronet, of Prestwould, 
Mecklenburg County, Virginia (where he died in 1805), 
whom he succeeded in the baronetcy. He removed per- 
manently to England, and was M.P. for Warwickshire, 
1831-2, and for South Warwickshire, 1832-5. 

Another pair of candlesticks, made in Sheffield in 
1780-1 by John Winter & Co., prosperous silversmiths 
and makers of old Sheffield plate, have American 
associations in that they were the gift in 1780 of Henry 
Dennie, son of Thomas Dennie, of the Island of Jamaica, 
upon his admission as a Fellow Commoner at the age 
of nineteen to Trinity College from Philadelphia Academy, 
the Rector of which at the time was James Davidson. 
Three candlesticks and a soup plate are illustrated 
(Fig. V). 

The many Puritan clergy who were educated at 
Cambridge in the XVIIth century must have been 
privileged to see the noble plate of the colleges. For 
example, John Harvard saw, if he did not drink from, 
the magnificent cup presented by the founder, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, to Emmanuel College. 





Fig. V. 


Candlesticks by Izard, height 12 in. ; 


TRINITY COLLEGE GROUP. Skipwith Soup Plate (one of a pair), by Robert Salmond, 1791-2. 
Grimké, height 10 in. ; 


Dennie, height 12 in. 
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THE TRADITIONAL WELSH LOVE-SPOON 


By 


OME years ago a writer on this subject ex- 

pressed regret that so little study had been 

devoted to the Welsh love-spoons, about which 

many old customs and beliefs centred. If this be 
still the case, it is all the more regrettable, for with 
the lapse of time folk lore fades from memory as the 
generations pass ; and our country is so poor in peasant 
art of this kind that we can ill afford to lose any such 
traditions. 





TWO EARLY LOVE-SPOONS FROM 
GLAMORGAN 


Fig. I. 


It should be explained that the gift of a carved wooden 
spoon of a purely decorative character was a custom, 
apparently universal, connected with courtship among 
the Welsh peasantry for, roughly, a century and a half 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Similar love tokens are the decorated lace bobbins, 
knitting sheaths, apple scoops and “ stay busks ” carved 
for their lady loves by the lads of many English counties 
at about the same time. It may be doubted whether 
these invariably had the full significance of the giving of 
a spoon in Wales, which was considered as formal and 
binding as the modern engagement ring, though no 
doubt these other gifts were not lightly bestowed. 


M. WIGHT 


The Welsh spoons were not meant primarily for use, 
generally their size and shape would have made this 
impossible. They were the recognised love token and 
were usually hung up over the fireplace in the cottage 
kitchen, as may be seen in the Bygones Gallery of the 
Welsh National Museum at Cardiff, where there is also 
a fine collection of love-spoons. 


The origin of this custom is very obscure : just where 
and when the first love-spoons were given, whether by 
Welsh sailors carving to beguile the tedium of long 
voyages, or in remote country districts where choice gifts 
were hard to come by and where it was usual to occupy 
the long evenings with some kind of craft work by the 
fireside, is not known. By 1750, if not earlier, the 
custom was firmly established in all parts of Wales. 
Nor is it known whether the earliest love-spoons were 
meant for use and merely distinguished by the recipient’s 
initials or may be a heart upon the handle. Some few 
show signs of use, others equally usable, do not, and 
some quite early specimens are among the most elaborate 
(Figs. I and II). 


It is often said that the Welsh love-spoon is responsible 
for the slang term “ spooning.” This may be so, if we 
accept the theory that the spoon was chosen as a love 
token because spoons fit together so closely and so may 
signify affinity, the wish to be with the beloved. But 
this seems a little far-fetched, and there is the added 
difficulty that the custom being characteristically Welsh, 
the name in popular speech would be llwy caru, not the 
English equivalent ; and Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable suggests a different origin for the term 
“* spooning.” 

It may be that we have here some faint echo of 
Catholic usage such as the Chrism spoon: in any case, 
spoons have been decorated and given as presents for 
long enough and in many countries. Still, one would be 
very glad of a more definite theory to account for the 
choice of a spoon for this particular purpose. 


A more practical difficulty for the collector arises 
from the fact that objects such as the love-spoon, being 
usually made by men of no art training, using the simplest 
tools, often nothing more than a pocket-knife, usually 
exhibit forms of decoration common to all primitive art. 
This makes it very hard, in the abscence of reliable data, 
to distinguish the genuine Welsh from similar spoons, 
carved as they were in other countries, particularly 
Scandinavia. This difficulty has increased with time. 
Spoons have been brought from abroad, treasured in 
Welsh homes for a generation or more, and are now 
genuinely believed to have been native love-spoons. In 
some parts all memory of the custom has been lost. 


Again, many spoons have been carved in Wales 
within the last fifty years as a conscious revival of the 
tradition, but of course without the original implication 
of the gift. Thus a fine spoon illustrated in the Reliquary 
for 1903 had been carved in 1867 as a wedding gift to a 
cousin. One hears vaguely of a marriage custom by 
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In the first, a spruce gentleman ingratiates himself with 
a lady ; in the other, a man sobs with face in hands whilst 
a lady in bonnet and shawl endeavours to comfort him. 
Incidentally, if the source of these crude illustrations 
could be traced, that would help to date the spoon. 


One device was to insert a piece of looking-glass 
into the handle of the spoon, now grown into a panel 
several inches across (Fig. III). Who would not look 
her best in such a mirror? Later on, photographs were 
framed in the same way. Often the lady’s initials were 
incised on the back of the spoon, or else her name and 
even address worked into the design (Fig. II). One 
most laborious swain achieved this by cutting out printed 
letters to spell her name and pasting them into a groove 
in the handle, under glass. A late XVIIIth century 
fashion in North Wales was to use red sealing wax as an 
inlay ; bits of coloured glass or of different woods were 
also inlaid effectively. 


An important development which appeared quite 
early is the addition of a chain by which to hang up the 
spoon, sometimes of as many as a dozen links, and the 
whole cut from the one piece of wood. 





Fig. Il. MID XVIIIth CENTURY 
(Left) From Cardiganshire. (Right) From Carmarthenshire 


which bride and bridegroom supped together using a 
pair of special spoons. Possibly the pair in Mr. Evan- 
Thomas’s collection, bearing the names “ M. Jones and 
C. Jones, Crynant Lodge, Waen fawr 1821,” may have 
been made for use in this way. 


But the writer has seen a pair of genuine love-spoons 
made and given in the old way during the present 
century and treasured as much as ever by the now happily 
married couple. The husband is a skilled turner and 
the spoons are very well carved, though he deliberately 
copied a Swiss design ! 


It seems probable that sometimes the village carpenter 
or cabinet-maker, or even a skilled amateur, was employed 
to carve love-spoons for presentation by lads who found 
even the simplest design beyond their powers. This 
would account for the similarity which is found very 
occasionally, contrary to the convention which required 
the lover to prove his devotion by his skill. Uniqueness 
and originality of design were in theory at least a sine 
qua non. 


Certainly it is their endless variety which constitutes 
the chief charm for the collector, and quite apart from any 
romantic speculations as to the course of the love story 
which each represents. What, for instance, was the 
fate of the anxious and painstaking lover who produced 
a spoon with two separate panels embodied in the handle, 
in which framed under glass are two woodcuts, repre- Fig. III. CARMARTHENSHIRE SPOON 
senting one may suppose the Proposal and the Refusal. circa 1830 
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THE TRADITIONAL WELSH LOVE-SPOON 


(Left) Fig. IV. LOVE SPOON FROM LLANWRST 
circa 1790 











(Above) Fig. V. FROM BRECHFA, CARMARTHEN 
circa 1790 


(Left) Fig. VI. THE RIGHT HAND SPOON IS 
EARLY XIXth CENTURY FROM MID WALES 
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A spoon a yard long would need a big log to cut from. 
Further additions are a fork or knife and fork also 
suspended in some way from the handle (Fig. IV). 
The wood most commonly used was fruit-wood or 
sycamore ; a piece of an old apple tree might be laid 
by to season for years until wanted to make a love-spoon. 
Some of the spoons were varnished or painted, which 
has preserved them from their worst enemy, the wood- 
worm, but it is unpleasing when roughly done. 


Another problem is the extent to which symbolism 
was consciously employed in the decoration of these 
significant tokens. The spoon itself was intended to 
serve aS a constant reminder of the absent lover, but 
certain symbols almost invariably appear also; the 
commonest, of course, are hearts, which speak for them- 
selves ; anchors signify hope or fidelity; a keyhole or 
the rough outline of a house denotes the future home ; 
a curved cone may represent the cornucopia of plenty ; 
diamonds stand for wealth, and so on. The wheel of 
life is a symbol common to all primitive art and appears 
in many forms (Figs. II, III, VI, and VII); or it might 
recall the spinning wheel then so universally employed 
by the Welsh maiden. Less common symbols are the 
hour glass, dove (or love bird ?) cup, cross and crown 
(Figs. II and VI). When a spoon has two bowls this 
surely denotes “ two hearts that beat as one ” ; a third 
bowl is less easy to account for. 


Opinions vary as to the meaning to be attributed to 
the sets of loose balls cut out of the solid and sliding 
up and down in a hollow groove open on all sides like 
a cage which forms part of the handle (Fig. IV). 
Some think that the balls express the hope for children. 
This seems rather crude, since the number of them must 
be fixed. More probably this was simply an exhibition 
of skill like the chains. In just the same way, the carver 
of lace bobbins showed a tiny one within the larger. 
Occasionally a more individual note occurs in the design ; 
a ship proclaims its maker to have been a sailor ; a horse- 
man, be he charioteer or postillion (Fig. III) may 
represent the donor about his daily task. 


To date love-spoons is never easy unless the maker 
has carved the year. Without direct evidence one can 
but judge the general style and by comparison. Equally 
elusive is any classification according to locality, so 
numerous are the exceptions to any rule that can be 
framed. A few types are definitely associated with 
certain centres such as Llanwrst, Pembrokeshire or 
Brechfa; and there are broad distinctions between 
North, South and Mid Wales. Happy, indeed, is the 
collector who obtains a fully authenticated spoon direct 
from a family in which it has always been preserved, as 
Fig. IV bought from the great-grandson of the original 
owner. This is a very fine spoon of apple-wood, a yard 


long and in perfect condition, dating from circa 1790, 
from Llanwrst. The twelve links of the longer chain 
were said to stand for the Apostles, the other three for 
the Holy Trinity. 


Fig. V were made by William Evans of Brechfa also 
about 1790, and were bought from his grand-daughter. 
Here we have what is believed to be a unique example 
of an unfinished love-spoon, broken in the making but 
preserved along with the finished spoon of a rather less 
ambitious design, which took its place. 





Fig. VII. A CRUDE XIXth CENTURY SPOON FROM 
MID WALES OR SALOP. 
17in. long 














LETTER FROM PARIS 


BY WALDEMAR GEORGE 


ALBERT BESNARD AT LA GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


HILE most of the foreign countries 

continue to hold artistic exhibitions of 

advanced art and endeavour to perpetuate 

the myth of modern painting, while the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, at Brussels, presents an 
important collection by Modigliani and the Kunsthalle, 
of Basle, pays homage to Chagall, Paris re-echoes 
the past. 


Are the cxhibitions of Albert Besnard, Rops and 
Rodin a sign of the times ? 


Besnard is not unknown in London. This venerable 
painter, who was from his youth a civil servant and 
who reached the highest posts, may have appeared to 
the eyes of the great public as a kind of revolutionary. 
Degas defined Besnard as “‘ un pompier qui prend feu” ! 
This definition needs no comment. It classifies the 
man and the artist. 


The work of Albert Besnard carries in itself the taint 
of an epoch. Yet Besnard was born under a lucky star. 
He uses more diverse and richer means of realization 
than most of his contemporaries. He is wise, clever, 
intelligent, learned. All the secrets of art are known 
to him. He does not forget the masters. He profits 


by the impressionist contribution. He absorbs ll 
species, all forms of expression. He scandalizes, but 
pleases. He gets commissions from the State and the 


towns. But as he is the only artist of his time who 
knows how to use symbols borrowed from mythology, 
and reborn in the XVIIth century, how to place the 
figures, arrange the draperies, give to the ensemble of 
his compositions a theatrical and baroque aspect, he 
acquires rapidly the renown of a fine decorator. An 
idealism, if not sentimental at least humanitarian, an 
idealism which skirts at times “ social art,” beautifies 
his works. 


Besnard satisfies all exigences required from a 
painter haunted by “/e genre”’ masterpiece. His art 
is a false art. The art of an impure alloy of secular 
science, virtuosity and literature. The knowledge of 
such an artist is vain, sterile and useless. His talent 
itself serves no purpose except to dazzle the crowd, 
deceive it and make it believe that the display of forms, 
colours, lighting effects and allegories, done to death, 
hide a reality. But the feeling of reality is lacking in 
Besnard. 


His art—of pure facade, of a bourgeois aspect, 
vulgar enough—produces an impression of void. The 
mastery of this prolific, pretentious, learned master, 
quite incapable of invention, has resulted only in 
misunderstandings. The case of Albert Besnard is not 
unique. England also possesses a certain number of 
academic painters who dissimulate under heroic appear- 
ances and a thick layer of paint (a /a Frans Hals or 
Velasquez) souls of illustrators. 


M 


RODIN AT LA GALERIE BRAUN 


The drawings of Rodin are divided in series which 
correspond to different periods of the life and activity 
of the sculptor of the Bourgeois de Calais. This said, 
the drawings which do not bear any indication cannot 
be dated with certainty. If the pen-and-ink sketches, 
which recall Michelangelo, are associated with the 
master’s youth, if the washes overflowing the fragile 
skeleton line art works of his old age, there remain a 
gocd number of drawings which can only be classified 
with difficulty. 

As a draftsman, Rodin creates a world of forms. 
He activates and gives movement to the bodies. He 
starts from the anatomical study of man. He transmits 
sensations of weight. Progressively his line becomes 
more fluid, freer and lighter: it runs on the paper. Itis 
rapid, short but eloquent. It engenders and models forms, 
at least gives the illusion of the model. It places the sub- 
ject in space; it expresses it in its entirety and fullness. 


With Degas, Rodin is one of the rare artists of our 
time of whom one can say that he was properly trained. 
His composition has a purely classical basis. The 
daring and licence of Rodin’s are not the result of 
chance. They are liberties such as a man knowing his 
grammar perfectly takes with the rules of grammar. 


The young will be surprised to notice that Rodin 
anticipates the School of Matisse, that he dislocates and 
upsets forms, reducing his motives to the state of 
arabesques. I do not think that Rodin is made greater 
by this faculty to anticipate his epoch, and to trespass 
on the future and precipitate the reign of the 
** schématisme.”’? When his form abolished, broken and 
dismembered, is nothing more than a graffite, a tangle 
of lines, or when it becomes a make-believe of the human 
figure, a blot or a rag deprived of internal armature and 
muscles, the artist is on the road to his end. 


The exhibition of the drawings by Rodin is an 
instructive lesson. It proves once more how little 
justified is the reputation of a Picasso or Henri Matisse, 
considered as designers who have given to the line the 
voice of their plastic thought to the maximum extent. 

Compared with Rodin, who goes to the heart of 
things and equals sometimes the best designers of the 
century, Delacroix and Barye, our stars of modern 
painting appear as mere calligraphers. 


FELICIEN ROPS AT LA GALERIE DES BEAUX-ARTS 


The exhibition of the centenary of Rops has revealed 
to a generation, whose memory is so short, a caricaturist, 
a painter of genre, and a landscape painter. His work 
carries the seal of an epoch. It is not a reflect—it must 
be studied from a different point of view. His Satanism 
favoured by the spirit of fin de siécle proceeds from a 
Flemish tradition, which starts from Bosch and continues 
in our time in the works of Ensor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ART IN MY TIME. By FRANK RUTTER. 
6s. net. (London: Rich & Cowan, Ltd.) 


Eight illustrations. 


Mr. Frank Rutter cuts a lively figure in the com- 
munity of art critics. In this entertaining book he has 
written a dashing account of his exploits and experiences, 
his theme being, as he expresses it, “ art and artists, so 
far as I can remember them from the time when I was a 
small boy in the ’eighties to the present day.” Of this 
day he rightly says, “there appears to be a rooted 
objection to judging any work of art on its own merits.” 
““ Respect for persons vitiates criticism,” proceeds Mr 
Rutter. Precisely so, and whose fault is this ? 

** An ancient Chinese critic,” wrote Mr. Okakura- 
Kakuzo, in his “ Book of Tea,” “ complained that 
people too often judge of a picture by the ear.” 
““ Who’s it by ?”” says someone whenever a work of art 
is discussed ; and that is just the artist’s cause of com- 
plaint against the critic. For the public warts to know 
first of all what Sir Daubley Turpson or M. Koffan- 
spitzki, whose names, thanks to the critics, are in every- 
body’s mouths, are showing this year. Thus the poor 
critic who has to serve his newspaper (and his news- 
paper which has to serve its public for their joint bread 
and butter) invariably begins his notices with the big- 
wigs, and often there is no room for the “also ran.” 
It is of no use denying it. I have seen him at his work 
too often. It is all very well to gibe cynically at the 
public for being duped by the pyrotechnics of “‘ eccen- 
tricity and acrobatics,” but surely the most easily gulled 
of all the public by an artist’s talents for publicity is the 
professional critic. It gives him such an obvious target 
that he cannot possibly miss it. He “ falls for it ” again 
and again. 

The record of this book is a revelation of the 
more sensational art events and movements that have 
happened in Mr. Rutter’s experience, and naturally they 
are those with which his energetic spirit has been most 
closely associated. The reader gets the impression that 
Mr. Rutter has had a finger in every artistic pie and has 
extracted rich plums from them all. 

Happy and wise is the artist who pursues the tenor 
of his way, undisturbed, unmoved, unconscious even of 
the outpourings of the professional critic. He knows 
that the opinions of the non-technically trained, non- 
practitioner of the arts can be nothing more than a personal 
expression of preferences, and that, with the rarest of 
exceptions, the critic has a herd instinct. Though he 
may think he leads opinion and dictates taste he is 
always a day behind the fair. Critics cannot make rules 
for artists; they can neither impede nor impel them by 
injunction. Mr. Rutter tells us that “ posterity so rarely 
confirms contemporary reputations,” and that “ the great 
men of one century are so often the laughing stock of the 
next.”” And upon this we agree. The one thing we can 
say with certainty about art criticism is that there is no 
finality about it. It goes on for ever, and we shall find the 
critics of to-morrow castigating and belabouring the 
fashionable masters of our day in precisely the same vein 
as the critics of to-day are belittling and belabouring the 
favourites of yesterday. 


I would like to add a reassuring comment upon Mr. 
Rutter’s lamentation at the poor figure British industrial 
art cuts abroad. On the same day that I received his 
book, there appeared in the Press a letter from Signor 
N. G. Fiume, a member of the jury of the International 
Exhibition of Decorative and Industrial Art and Archi- 
tecture at Milan. In this letter, full of complimentary 
remarks expressive of his high admiration at the British 
objects shown, he tells us that the “ section officially 
organized by the Department of Overseas Trade is a 
beautiful and effective display of British decorative 
art,” that its sales this year are twenty times greater than 
those of three years ago, and that “ the British section 
has been acclaimed on all sides as a conspicuous success.” 


H. G. F. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH PAINTING. By 
Eric UNDERWOOD. (Faber & Faber.) 7s. 6d. net. 


With perhaps pardonable laxity we include in the 
term English also the Scottish, the Welsh and the Irish 
nations. Mr. Underwood is no exception to this rule. 
He also follows a general custom shared with other 
nations who all habitually discuss their art in terms 
of nationality. So we have “ English Painting,” “ La 
Peinture Francaise,” ‘‘ Deutsche Malerei,” and the rest, 
when what is really meant is painting im England, in 
France, in Germany and the rest—quite another matter ! 
The more we know about the subject the more certain 
it becomes that “ painting,” along with the other arts 
and sciences, is everywhere a part of a single, apparently 
world-wide “ tree,” seeded who knows when and where, 
but already two or three millennia B.c., widely ramified 
and in vigorous growth round about the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. We need, however, 
only to go back a mere thousand years to realize that 
painting was not a national, but a catholic and a European 
matter, catholic in the sense of the Church, and spreading 
with it across Europe. As to the “ nationality ” of the 
artists, we are often in doubt, partly because national 
divisions as they are known to-day did not exist, partly 
because the artist, whatever his nationality, followed a 
style and a tradition not peculiar to his own country. 
Hence, for example, the nationality of the artist who 
executed one of the loveliest pieces of “‘ Gothic ” painting, 
the Wilton Diptych in the National Gallery, is still in 
doubt. The history of painting in England embraces 
even at very much later times, artists who were only 
“‘ English ” in respect of their domicile, and on the other 
hand English artists whose art is “‘ foreign ” in its origin. 

To discover, in such circumstance what is the 
peculiarly English jewel in the crown of art, is a practical 
impossibility. Mr. Underwood himself unwittingly 
confirms this when he speaks of Mr. Bernard Shaw as 
“a distinguished foreign writer,” but classes another 
Irishman, Sir William Orpen, unhesitatingly with the 
English painters. Still he has done his best to make out 
a case for the persistence of an English tradition claiming 
even Blake as a link in the chain ; but is not very con- 
vincing. Nor does it really matter. A sufficient number 
of good paintings have been “ made in England” to 
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warrant the writing of their history and that of their 
authors, and it is these authors which Mr. Underwood, 
in preparation no doubt for the forthcoming exhibition at 
Burlington House, has determined to praise and honour. 

This “short history” makes good easy reading. 
It is concisely informative, biographical and anecdotal, 
without being closely critical. Curiously enough, the 
author has missed chances to mention artists who were 
in their time extremely popular, and who therefore 
must be regarded as truly representative of the national 
character. One may mention at random such once 
celebrated artists as Henry Alken, John Martin, Sidney 
Cooper, Edwin Long, Birkett Foster, Peter Graham, 
Joseph Farquharson, Luke Fildes, and so forth; as 
his short history includes such names as John Pettie’s, 
Edwin Landseer’s and Hubert Herkomer’s, the omissions 
can hardly have been made on critical grounds. On the 
other hand, he has not referred to artists who on esthetical 
grounds might well have deserved some mention, for 
example, the Scotsmen Hornel, Reid, Guthrie, Arthur 
Melville, Joseph Crawhall, and the Englishmen Charles 
Shannon, H. B. Brabazon, Edward Stott, Cecil Lawson, 
and others who deserved at least a passing notice, and in 
some cases more. For some not easily accountable 
reason, the late Annie Swynnerton, who was in her ninth 
decade when she died recently, appears under the heading 
of “‘ To-morrow,” and this chapter seems altogether the 
least well-considered ; it includes almost certainly more 
than one name that will have been forgotten “to-morrow.” 


H.F. 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND. _ By Harry BATsForD and 

CHARLES Fry. (London: Batsford). 7s. 6d. net. 

When Messrs. Harry Batsford, Charles Fry and 
Brian Cook form a triple alliance it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the result of their combined efforts will be 
a delight to their readers and a credit even to the house 
of Batsford. This book has the further advantage of a 
foreword by Colonel John Buchan, who reminds us 
that, though the “‘ Face of Scotland ” is not identical 
with its heart, ““ much of the idiom of the national history, 
character and literature can be traced to the landscape.” 
To many persons some part of Scotland is quite familiar, 
but even most Scotsmen are unaware of the extraordinary 
variety of Scottish scenery. As a rule, people who talk 
glibly of ‘“‘ Highland scenery” have little idea how 
many types of scenery there are in the Highlands. Even 
in the Lowlands it is only the coastline which is practically 
the same in all parts. The first half of the book deals 
with the Highlands, and will be especially welcome to 
readers who cannot climb for themselves to see the 
wonderful views shown here so generously by Brian 
Cook’s drawings and 116 reproductions of photographs. 
Surely no photographs can have succeeded more admir- 
ably in catching the atmospheric effects on which the 
loveliness of the landscape depends. The very highest 
praise is due not only to the excellent photographic 
plates, but also to the way in which they are reproduced. 
In many books there are a large number of excellent 
reproductions : here all are faultless. 

The authors’ love for this beautiful country is apparent 
on every page, but they very sensibly keep themselves well 
in hand and avoid rhapsodies, even when they are writing 
about such well-worn themes as Bonny Prince Charlie’s 
escapes and miseries and the heroism of Flora MacDonald. 


An unusual and very useful feature is the account of 
Scottish buildings from the ancient Pictish brochs to the 
“‘ castellated residences built with fat XIXth-century 
fortunes.”” Owing to the unprecedented violence of the 
Scottish Reformers there was wholesale destruction 
of the medieval churches. Matters were made worse 
in the Lowlands by the frequent border raids which 
reduced to ruins the magnificent abbeys of Melrose, 
Jedburgh and Kelso. 4 


THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE (1400-1600). By 

TRENCHARD Cox. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 6s. net. 

The aim of this book, as the author tells us in his 
preface, “‘ is to trace a history of the European Renaissance 
with examples taken exclusively from works of art in 
London museums and art galleries, where any member 
of the London public can see them for himself without 
the cost of a ticket to the Continent.” 

This aim is a justification of this handy little volume 
which “ any member of the London public” can con- 
veniently slip into pocket or handbag when visiting the 
various museums and art galleries, and consult as 
occasion demands. Mr. Cox deals not only with paintings, 
but also with “sculpture, engravings, manuscripts, bind- 
ings, printed books, bronzes, medals, armour, enamels, 
ceramics, jewellery and plate, ironwork, furniture, 
musical instruments, glass, textiles and ivory ’—all in 
the space of less than 200 small 8vo pages. Mr. Cox’s 
intention, it will be seen, is to give the reader a picture 
of all Renaissance art, and he succeeds admirably—up 
to a point. He might, one thinks, have with advantage 
drawn attention to such London architecture as actually 
comes within the period—1400 to 1600—or imitates 
Renaissance buildings im toto or in respect of details. 
This would not only be useful to the beginner, but also 
justifiable, because the author himself refers the student 
to the collection of sculpture casts in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum—where “ originals ” are not in London. 

Mr. Cox’s appreciation of “the Renaissance ” is 
orthodox, and he therefore does not draw special attention 
to the different and conflicting aims which gave it its 
peculiar complexion and baneful consequences. 

One protest must be made against a footnote in which 
Palma Vecchio is called “the G. F. Watts of Italian 
painting.” This really amounts to an insult to the 
Englishman, who, whatever his shortcomings may have 
been, should never be accused of “ false sentimentality 
and exaggerated allegory.” H.F. 


THE ALBATROSS BOOK OF LIVING VERSE. Edited by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. (London: Collins.) 5s. net. 


This is a very pleasant and well-chosen little anthology 
of English and American poems, over 600 in number, 
ranging from the XIIIth century to the present time. 
An anthology is emphatically a book for dipping into, 
not for reading page after page; wherever one dips 
there is something in this little book that is worth finding. 
It would be easy to suggest other poems that might well 
have been included ; not so easy to suggest the omission 
of any that are given. From “ Sumer is i-cumen in ”’ to 
“I will have Cooking-Pots,” all are genuinely alive. A 
little chapter on “ Poetic Forms and Patterns” will 
probably be useful to many readers. C. K. J. 
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LE PONT D’OLIERES 


By Derain 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY ANDRE DERAIN AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


; Le plus grand peintre vivant, so said one of 
the French leaders of the modern movements in art of 
Monsieur Derain a dozen years ago. Is it true? I do 
not know; it is a matter of opinion, and in any case 
there should be a heavy tax upon superlatives. In the 
present exhibition of Monsieur Derain’s work he appears 
to have settled down more, to be, unlike Monsieur 
Picasso, less experimental. He is now seen, pre-eminently 
as a painter ; that is to say, less preoccupied with theories 
of design. What strikes one forcibly is his tendency to 
imitate the qualities of past masters. For example, 
Nos. 19 and 20 resemble, superficially, early Corots ; 
the “‘ Bouquet ” has superficial affinities with Jan van 
Huysum, the Dutchman of the XVIIIth century; the 
“Roses” are Renoirish. That, however, is only one 
aspect of his art. In most of his portraiture he is less 
dependent on previous works, but one cannot be sure 
what his aims are. Monsieur Derain is a rather solemn 
master devoid of French elegance even more so than 
Cézanne ; in the “ Robe de dentelle ” and the “ Jeune 
fille 4 la Capeline,” as in his other portraiture, including 
the white-shirted ‘‘ Mandoliniste,”’ one is constrained to 
examine as it were exclusively technical problems and to 
approve or disapprove, as the case may be. The “ Com- 
municante,” a charming little head of a girl in a white 





At 
Messrs. A. Tooth & Sons, 
Galleries 


dress and with a white wreath, one forgets the art in the 
subject, and the subject in the art. His outstanding 
merit, however, is seen in what one can only call such 
majestic landscapes as “ Le gros arbre,” with its im- 
posing “ architecture” of trees, and the more lyrical 
sun-flecked, but equally impressive “‘ Le pont d’Oliéres.” 
In these simplification has produced grandeur and the 
technique is forgotten in the achievement. Those, 
however, who desire art to outdistance the “ beauty ” 
of nature may possibly find in the “ Nature morte au 
panier” a more purely esthetical pleasure, and a more 
original invention. 


PRINTING FOR PERPETUITY. THE DIGBY PROCESS 

A new method of reproduction has just been made 
known to us, which can reasonably claim to be, in its 
results, all but indestructible. It is the discovery of a 
means whereby the only two metals known to be un- 
tarnishable and impervious to the action of atmosphere 
and water are brought into conjunction as printing 
materials, the one upon the other: gold upon platinum 
or platinum upon gold. 

The importance of this invention, and one that 
must justify its expense, is its special applicability to 
the preservation as permanent records, of charters, 
historic or other documents, pictures or photographs, 
which for one reason or another, it may be desirable 
to perpetuate. 
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From the earliest days of history till the present 
time no system of detailed record has ever existed which 
is proof against the ordinary causes of natural decay— 
leaving out of the question such a ponderable material as 
granite—and survival occurs only in those few districts 
where still, dry air and sandy conditions of soil have 
conduced to the preservation of a limited number of 
carefully-stored documents. From Egypt we possess 
a bare half-dozen that can boast of five thousand years 
of existence and three only which take us back a further 
five hundred years. The inscribed baked bricks and 
memorial tablets of Babylonia and Assyria—a cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory method of record from our point of 
view—date from as remote a time as 4500 B.c.—but 
have required the specially dry soil and rainless climate 
of Iraq to preserve them. 

For a few thousand years, papyrus reigned supreme, 
followed in succession by skin, parchment, vellum and 
paper, and to this day civilization has depended, and now 
depends entirely, upon vegetable or animal tissue for sub- 
stance and fugitive dyes or dried liquid films as medium 
for recording its history, its art and its achievements. 

How perishable these materials and liquids are is 
not sufficiently realized. Even with the greatest care 
all the protective resources of our national museums 
cannot ensure them against ultimate dissolution. The 
few Greek papyri of the [Vth century that have been 
salved owe their preservation to the accident that the 
undertakers of Egypt economised by using discarded 
writings as waste paper in the cartonnage of mummies. 
The earliest true paper which has survived dates from 
A.D. 800 and needed the dry deserts of Eastern Turkestan 
to save it from decay. 

It is inconceivable that had effective methods of 
preserving written records been in use in England 
during the time of the Roman occupation, our knowledge 
of some four hundred years of the history of our own 
country would have been so scanty. Of the population 
of London no record remains but a few names scratched 
upon baked clay pots. 

Vellum, a good, sound material has been known to 
last for a thousand years or more. There are in existence 
two vellum pages of a Greek MS. of the VIth century 
B.c. The Domesday Book at the London Record 
Office is still in fair condition, but it can hardly be 
expected to last another thousand years even in a sealed 
glass case, without internal decay and ultimate dis- 
integration. The inks of early days, however carefully 
prepared, and carefully protected, are also doomed to 
disappear. 

In modern times metal is much in use for monumental 
inscriptions, but the important factor in the Digby 
process is the fact that metals can now be rolled in 
satisfactory sizes to paper thinness, and that scientific 
methods permit of the exact reproduction of a record 
or a picture being imprinted upon the surface of the 
sheet so rolled. All metals, however, save two, are subject 
to serious disability in one or two important respects. 
They corrode sooner or later, under exposure to atmos- 
pheric changes and often they are difficult to roll 
homogencously in thin sheets of sufficient size. The two 
exceptions are gold and platinum, untarnishable under 
all conditions of atmosphere and water, and virtually 
imperishable, except by malicious destruction or fire, 
and incidentally both metals possess a high fusibility. 


The cost of these metals is counterbalanced by the 
fact that their resistance and durability can hardly be 
measured in terms of thousands of years, being proof 
even against centuries of neglect and oblivion. 

The process invented by Mr. Everard Digby is 
designed to bring these two precious metals, uncorrodible 
and unchangeable, into permanent union, so that any 
book, document, charter, record, portrait or picture, 
once imprinted in this way, that is, in gold on platinum 
or in platinum on gold, shall last for all time, whether 
retained in a museum, buried in the bowels of the earth, 
or immersed fathoms deep in the sea. A Domesday 
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Book, for instance, in the Digby process could be pre- 
served indefinitely by the simple expedient of digging a 
hole in the ground, placing the volume within, and 
shovelling the earth on the top of it. An additional 
advantage is that documents in the Digby process become 
intrinsically more valuable with age, and are also works 
of genuine beauty. The definition of the print is perfect. 

From the heirloom, or from the collector’s, point of 
view, as attestations of the authenticity of important 
documents, the value of Mr. Digby’s process is incalcul- 
able. The “ Norfolk Sheet” here reproduced as an 
example, was recently executed to the order of the Duke, 
and is now among the archives in his muniment room. 
Short of wanton damage, after ten thousand years, 
certainly long after the original MS. in the British 
Museum is dust, this document in precious metals will 
be in precisely the same condition in which it is to-day. 
No special precaution need be taken to preserve its 
lustre. It can receive no hurt from the hottest sun nor 
the wettest climate. It is impervious to oxidation, 
indestructible by rodent or insect, by fungi or bacterial 
decomposition. With the passing of the centuries, it 
can only accrue in value. 

The field of usefulness for this process is veiy 
extensive and diversified. It may be applied to historic 
and family records, documents of international or 
national importance, charters and grants, sacred bcoks 
and other writings, genealogical trees, archives, portraits 
of celebrities, art treasures, and a thousand other purposes. 

Among Oriental rulers and potentates it is reasonable 
to believe that the presentation by them of holy books 
or religious writings in golden-platinum copies to be 
treasured in temples and places of worship would result 
in their memory and prestige being revered throughout 
the ages. H. G. F. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS OF EDWARD WADSWORTH. 
BY JOHN PIPER 


The history of Edward Wadsworth’s painting is the 
history of a gradual evolution: an evolution which has 
been extraordinarily logical and precise in its workings. 
It is safe to say that in his painting Wadsworth has 
never made an equivocal statement. He has never been 
the author of any of those suggestive blurs or those 
hit-or-miss assemblages of colour and shape which may 
be inspired in origin and may be suggestive and allusive 
in effect, yet always remain indeterminate—and merely 
allusive. In making a statement he reduces the possi- 
bility of error to a minimum. And when the statement is 
made, there it stands for better or worse, naked and 
unashamed. If the statement is a symbol it is a deter- 
minate symbol : there is no doubt about what it symbo- 
lizes, or how well it does its work. There is, in fact, 
nothing of the “ inspirational ” artist about Wadsworth : 
nothing of the man who waits for inspiration and then 
seizes brushes and canvas and hopes for the best. I 
insist on all this because his early work is as unequivocal 
as his later work (illustrated here) and because as soon 
as he started painting he took part in the crusade against 
the vague romanticism that artistic people were being 
trained to cultivate, and which the public were training 
themselves to admire, and he has never relented or 
relaxed. The Vorticist movement, in which he took 
part, created a storm which can be readily understood. 
It was caused by the shock of surprise that people felt 
on seeing in paint direct, straightforward statements when 
romantic suggestion was the vogue—the pictorial law. 
There are, indeed, still plenty of onlookers who cannot 
stomach the direct statement; who assume that good 
art ought to act, so to speak, as a cushion for them to 
rest against: that it ought to have something warm and 
comforting about it. I do not suggest that Wadsworth 
has ever wasted time and energy taking part in an 
artistic campaign—he is first and last a painter, not a 
propagandist—but simply that he has always insisted to 
himself on understanding the exact nature and signifi- 
cance of a statement before he made it. And the 
campaign has been the result. 


In his present work he is speaking in a language of 
pure form, and since it is a visual language it is not one 
that can find an explanation, or even a forceful parallel, in 
words. But he has not arrived at his present statements 





COMPOSITION ON BLUE BACKGROUND 





COMPOSITION ON PINK BACKGROUND 


in any arbitrary manner. One can trace the origins 
of this formal language in his earliest work, and though 
my present consideration is his recent painting, some 
mention of his development must be made because it 
has been so gradual and consistent. The analytic outlook 
of his early work, with its foundations in the appearance 
of natural objects, has gradually given place to the 
attitude shown by his recent paintings, each of which, 
far from being analytic, is a synthesis with a complete 





DUX ET COMES. Variant—ponderous 


life of its own. These earlier pictures were syntheses, 
too, but in their case careful analysis of the structure of a 
scene came first. The sea has played an important part 
in the paintings of the intermediate period. It became, 
as it were, the starting and returning point of each work ; 
the prompting emotion and the controlling factor, too. 
With its power of suggestion all the time in the back- 
ground the need for analysis dwindled and the synthesis 
began to play a bigger part. Wadsworth now began to 
build up his formal structures through objects which 
were redolent of the sea, so that while his preoccupation 
was formal, the sea was there as motive power and brake 
at the same time—at once supplying and checking the 
artist’s powers. Sea-shells, net-floats, rudders, sextants— 
all kinds of maritime objects are assembled in these 
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paintings, sometimes in simple appositions, one form 
heightening the effect of another by contrast or by 
similarity ; sometimes in a rhythmical, almost baroque, 
flow, so that all the forms seem welded to one another, 
yet so that each preserves its entity. It is noticeable that 
these remarks might be made about his recent pictures, 
except that there is nothing of the sea about them. 
Before, the sea was there as a background: often in 
fact, always in spirit. What Wadsworth has done in his 
recent work is to remove this brake. The discipline to 
which he now subjects his forms is as great as ever, 
but the nature of it is no longer dictated by facts of 
natural appearances. 

There is no question of explaining a language of pure 
form, such as that of these pictures. There is no dictionary 
of its terms and constructions. It is, as I have said, a 
language to itself that finds no parallel in words. But it 
is an eloquent language, and the more so because in 
Wadsworth’s hands there is nothing vague or indeter- 
minate about it. His use of tempera as a medium is 
significant in connection with this complete absence of 
vagueness. Compared with oil-paint it is a “ tight” 
medium, one which can give a maximum definition of 
shape and intensity of colour. Also it is capable of the 
most subtle gradations. Wadsworth exploits these 
capacities of the medium with such surety that one always 
feels in looking at his work that one is looking at the 
intention as well as the result. There is no hitch in his 
technique : it is without mannerisms or “ handwriting.” 
His ideas seem to have taken shape without tangible 
effort, though in reality, of course, this effortless appear- 
ance is the product of a technique which is complete in 
its mastery and wide in its scope. It is because the 
paintings are, in a sense, the ideas themselves that it is 
ridiculous to say about any of them: “TI like that, 
but . . .” A man may say: “I don’t like it,” and 
leave it at that; but there can be no “‘ buts ” about it. 

To attempt to associate the forms in these paintings 
with objects is futile. They are, in themselves, objects 
with a life of their own. To associate them is to miss 
their significance altogether. They are not representa- 
tive ; nor, I think, are they symbolic. They have some- 
thing of the definite plan and purpose and subtlety of 
natural forms, but they are no more symbolic than a 
clock or a revolver. And they have this likeness to clocks 
and revolvers: that they are composed of carefully 
selected and unerringly arranged parts that make a 
working whole. 


MR. CAUSER’S ‘“ ENGLAND”’ 
LEGER GALLERY 


AT THE 


Mr. Sidney Causer, water colourist and etcher, who 
is a native of Wolverhampton, but has long been resident 
in the Metropolis, is showing a collection of his works 
at the Leger Gallery, 13, Old Bond Street, under the 
title ‘“‘ England ” in drawings and water-colours. The 
title is ambitious, but justified, and admirably describes 
the exhibition, since the drawings include some of the 
most characteristic scenery and famous sites the Old 
Country has to show. There are panoramic visions of 
the cathedral cities of London and Canterbury, Bath and 
Durham, as well as of lesser towns, such as Dudley, 
Lewes and Lyme Regis; street scenes drawn at closer 
range, river scenes with shipping, open country, hills 


and woodlands. Mr. Causer is in truth a noteworthy 
historian of our country’s features, besides being very 
much alive to the incomparable charms of colour and 
atmosphere that have given our water-colour school its 
exclusive rank among the schools of the world. In 
comprehensiveness of vision and precision of drawing, 
combined with breadth of effect, Mr. Causer has few 
rivals in his own field beyond Mr. Muirhead Bone. 
His colouring, however, is quite different—vaporous, 





ELY CATHEDRAL 


By W. Sidney Causer 


tender, and despite his extraordinary elaboration of 
detail, ethereal, and in this respect perfectly typical of our 
country. In this labyrinth of detail, however, the artist 
is never in danger of losing his way, and in none of his 
drawings is the least trace of confusion. He displays 
remarkable perspicacity in seizing upon the main rhythms 
of a theme, the guiding lines of light or of structure, as 
seen for instance in the repetitions of countless roofs in 
alignments curved or straight, which reflect the light of 
the upper sky. Further, his realization of the true focal 
point in a composition and his sense of gradation never 
seem to fail him. 

Two of the most memorable drawings in the exhibi- 
tion, in quite different ways, are the water-colour of 
The “ Prompt” in Dock, in which the shifting reflection 
of the water against the orange-red side of the vessel is 
caught with remarkable truth and subtlety, and the 
imposing drawing of Ely Cathedral here reproduced. 
Quite recently Mr. Causer’s two works, The End of 
Wapping Wall and Durham, hung in conspicuous positions 
at the New English Art Club’s Exhibition in Suffolk 
Street, met with an unusual amount of appreciation, 
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MODERN PORCELAIN FIGURES AT MESSRS. 
STONOR & EVANS’, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


There is on view at the present moment, at Messrs. 
Stonor & Evans’ Galleries, a singularly interesting 
collection of porcelain figures, or, as they should be more 
correctly described, portraits in porcelain. 

These portraits consist of studies of well-known 
people, and the illustrations which we print on this page 
will sufficiently describe them. 

A particularly fine example is that of Lady Diana 
Duff-Cooper in “‘ The Miracle,” which gives, we think, 
more than any photograph hitherto published, a life-like 
and beautiful rendering of her impersonation of the 
Madonna. The artist, Mrs. Pleydell-Railston, comes 
from an old county family in Dorsetshire, being 
descended from the Mortons, who owned a country 
seat in the lovely village of Milborne St. Andrews since 
the early XIVth century, the manor being the house 
of Thomas Hardy’s “ Two on a Tower.” The best- 
known of the Mortons was Cardinal Morton, who was 
Chancellor to Edward IV and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1497. Ann Morton married Edmund Pleydell 
in 1726, and they built the present mansion at Whatcombe, 
where Mrs. Pleydell-Railston now lives. 





MISS FFRANCON DAVIES in “RICHARD of BORDEAUX” 


CATALOGUES for CONNOISSEURS and COLLECTORS 

THOMAS ROWLANDSON: A CATALOGUE OF 

WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS (Frank T. Sabin. Price 7 6) 

OLD MARINE BATTLE PICTURES (Thomas H. Parker, Ltd.) 

CATALOGUE OF ORIGINAL SIGNED ARTISTS’ 
PROOF ETCHINGS (F. R. Meatyard). 

Catalogues of this class are as often something more 
than their name indicates, being well-produced books, 
both good to look at and of absorbing interest for 
collectors. This remark applies especially to the Thomas 
Rowlandson publication, issued by Messrs. Sabin— 
a handsome book of about 100 pages, profusely illustrated 
both in colour and black-and-white, giving particulars of 
what must be a unique collection of original drawings by 
this English (very English) master of caricature. 

Messrs. Thomas H. Parker, Ltd., of 28, Berkeley 
Square, specialists in old marine pictures and prints, 
publish a complete list of prints dealing with naval 
battles, the first of which took place in 1218 and the last 
in 1882—in all, 542 plates, with the addition of a carefully 
prepared index. 

The list issued by Messrs. F. R. Meatyard, of 32, 
Museum Street, deals with etchings by well-known 
modern artists, in most cases signed proofs, the prices 
having been appropriately reduced to meet present 
economic conditions. Among the eminent names of 
favourite etchers one finds the following well represented 
in this collection : Sir Francis Seymour Haden, Muirhead 
Bone, R.A., Gerald L. Brockhurst, A.R.A., Lewis 
Baumer, Edmund Blampied, R.E., Frances Dodd, A.R.A., 
Hedley Fitton, Lionel Lindsay, Sir Frank Short, R.A., 
the late Theodore Roussel, Henry Rushbury, A.R.A., 
LADY DIANA DUFF-COOPER IN “THE MIRACLE” and many others. pam 
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SIGNORA SANDRA TEALDI 
(See page 391 


By Libero Andreotti 


SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS BY HENRY MOORE 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


There was a piece of stone carving—No. 7—in Mr. 
Henry Moore’s exhibition which caught my eye at once 
and appealed to me more than the rest. It had a blue- 
grey colour, a beautiful surface texture and the suave 
and voluptuous forms which one instinctively associates 
with the charms of the female body. Opening the cata- 
logue in order to mark it, I found that No. 7 was called 
“Reverie of Policeman.” In a flash it occurred to me 
that at long last I had found the key to Mr. Moore’s art. 
Mr. Moore, it appeared, had a sense of humour. After 
all, one must have some associative “‘ jumping off board ” 
to plunge into esthetic adventure; even the “ best 
critics ” concede that; and if the poet may have his 
dream of fair women, why should not the man in blue on 
his lonely beat be tempted, like St. Anthony, with 
visions and indulge in a synopsis of their essential 
allurements. And, then, why should not that fancy be as 
good and sufficient a starting point for Mr. Moore’s 
sculpture as any other ? 

Unfortunately, the flash was due to a faulty connection 
on my part. I had opened the catalogue on the wrong 
page. The title belonged to a No. 7 of a show in another 
room. The right title to Mr. Moore’s No. 7 is “‘ Com- 
position—African Wonderstone.” 

I apologize to Mr. Moore and state that he has no 
humorous intentions, is, in fact, a serious, a very earnest 
artist. That being so, I am, however, as a serious critic, 


also constrained to add that most of the work in this 
exhibition creates in my mind less pleasing associations 
than the “ Composition in African Wonderstone,” and 
further, that in some cases, such as No. 16, “ Reclining 
Figure—Carved Re-inforced Concrete,” there is added 
to unpleasing association, displeasing form and a serious 
misuse of the material in relation to them. I have an 
idea that Mr. Moore “ thinks too much,” and sees too 
little. Moreover, some of his devices, such as the lines 
which he scratches on the surface, are purely graphic, 
and have nothing whatever to do with scu/pture. 

Starting with high hopes in such men as Brancusi, 
this ‘‘ Art Now ” of which Mr. Moore is, according to 
its prophets, a shining light, seems to me to be de- 
generating into a sad business, especially when it is 
practised by Anglo-Saxons and other German artists, 
who have no natural sense of abstract classical form. 


THE LONDON GROUP: THIRTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
AT THE NEW BURLINGTON GARDENS 


“Would you mind telling me, sir,” said a press- 
photographer to me at the press view, “ which is the 
most interesting picture here? I mean from the point 
of view of the public ; personally,” he added, “ they give 
me the horrors!” “ Personally,” I found this enquiry 
and confession extremely enlightening. The respectful 
“sir” of his address showed that he regarded the “ art- 
critic’ as a person of authority, and the voluntary con- 
fession that whatever such persons might say, they were 
not going to impose upon him! But the interest of the 
matter does not end there. The photographer was speaking 
his mind, not as an artist, nor as a critic, but as a member 
of the public that knows what it likes, and what it 
dislikes ; and I have not the least doubt that he was 
really its mouthpiece. Now, what gives people 
“the horrors” is mainly a conduct of someone or 
something that they can see but cannot understand ; 
some deliberate action which to them is inexplicable. 
I can sympathize ; in so far as the minority of the exhibits 
here is concerned. If I am immune from any attack of 
“the horrors,” it is because custom has steeled if not 
staled me. And I do not think that the members of the 
London Group have really any cause to complain if 
such is the effect of their exhibitions. The whole point of 
their art is that it is a cult practised by those and for those 
who are initiated. It is as if they had accepted the old 
English spelling of “ mystery” in relation to painting, 
in the unintended esoteric sense, not knowing that 
mystery in this connection meant only mastery. 

Of mastery there is no overwhelming evidence in this 
exhibition. The clearest proof of it is once more to be 
found in Mr. Sickert’s ‘‘ Peggy Ashcroft as Lady Teazle.”’ 
I do not think this is one of Mr. Sickert’s best: it is a 
little too “‘ bald ” in its statement, but it is obviously the 
work of a man who knows what to do with art and not for 
art. Many of the painters and sculptors here are mani- 
festly concerned with some theoretical conception. 
This is particularly evident in the paintings at the end of 
the large gallery. In these representation of natural 
objects has been reduced to a minimum, if not eliminated 
altogether ; with the result that these things can only 
appeal to the public, if at all, by their lines and by their 
colours. When these lines appear arbitrary and the 
colours do not blend harmoniously such works become 
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absolutely meaningless because they are in addition 
devoid of the convention which makes symbolism 
intelligible. I am thinking here particularly of two 
pictures by Eileen Agar, one entitled “‘ The Earth Quick,” 
the other “ The Tempestuous Noon-Tide,” which one 
might describe perhaps as pictorial arabesques with a 
literary content ; but as the literary part is confined to 
here and there recognizable “ words ” without the context 
of a sentence, one gets nowhere. Quite the most 
appealing “ pictures” amongst these abstract things 
are two so-called “Still Life” subjects by Mr. Rodrigo 
Moynihan, which compensate for their lack of meaning 
by good colour, unity of design, and quality of paint. 
Pleasing, too, is Miss Aletta Lewis’s “Still Life” compo- 
sition in the cubistic manner, because its unity is here 
effected not only by good colour, but by strong and precise 
statement of rhythm. Such strong and precise statement 
of rhythm is to be found also in Mr. R. P. Bedford’s 
sculpture, notably his “‘ Eel and Fish.” This is, however, 
o “stylized” that it only looks like a piece of scientific 
machinery executed in the wrong—the very wrong— 
material, the spotted marble giving the appearance of 
weakness rather than tensibility; the rigour of death 
instead of the vigour of life. All this sort of thing is 
what is called “‘ Art Now.” And art now suffers from 
only partly digested ideas. Can one wonder at the 
“ horrors ”’ felt by a public witnessing the symptoms of a 
complaint it does not understand ? 

It is, however, the minority of works which causes 
the public to take such an unkind view of the whole of 
the Group’s show, which contains quite a number of 
good things, and a little absence of prejudice would 
help the public to understand and appreciate the artists’ 
viewpoint. Amongst the best I should single out Mr. 
R. O. Dunlop’s “ The Estuary, Walberswick,” Miss 
Ethel Sands’ “ The Dressing Room,” Mr. Elliot Sea- 
brooke’s “ Still Life,” Mr. Charles Ginner’s ‘“‘ Shipley, 
Sussex,” Mr. E. Farleigh’s ‘‘ Dahlias,” Mr. Norman 
Dawson’s “ Still Life,”” Mr. Ethelbert White’s ‘‘ Planta- 
tion, Majorca,” Miss Edna Ginesi’s painting No. 133 
which appears to have no title), Mr. Alfred Thornton’s 
“China Clay Country,” Mr: George Bissil’s “‘ Codford 
St. Mary,” and Mr. James Filton’s “ Brighton Front,” 
which latter, however, is a little more “‘ difficult ” than 
the others, that, together with the majority, are not 
‘ revolutionary,” and therefore not obviously “‘ London 
Groupish.” 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATERCOLOURS 


We know by now that the members of the Royal 
Water-colour Society one and all know how to handle 
their medium. In other words, we have come here to 
expect a level below which none of the exhibits are 
allowed to fall. In these shows, more perhaps than in 
those of any other body of artists, our interest as 
spectators is naturally more concerned with what the 
artist has to say than with his manner of expression. 
And from this point of view the present exhibition is 
not as good as it should be. Far and away the most 
important picture here is Mr. A. S. Hartrick’s admirable 
likeness of the tragically ugly Henri de Toulouse Lautrec. 
The unusualness of the design, calculated to accent the 
alarming eyes and the incredible mouth of this, one can 


only say degenerate scion of an ancient family, somehow 
not only documents but explains the nature of this 
great artist’s art. That Mr. Hartrick should have so 
conspicuously succeeded in this portrait is, however, 
only what one would anticipate. Mr. Hartrick is one 
of the few who give themselves wholeheartedly to the 
task of interpreting life; who never do anything for 
art’s sake, and who therefore with childlike unconcern 
let us know what was in their mind; his “A Merry 
Christmas with the Wassail Bowl” shows the defects 
of this enviable but somewhat dangerous quality. 
Though entirely different in his technique, much more 
soigné in his execution, which is meticulous in its minute- 
ness, there is still an affinity between Mr. Hartrick of 
the oldest generation and Mr. Badmin’s of the youngest. 
You cannot, like Mr. Badmin, go over every cubic yard 
of the field of vision with rapt attention, taking in every- 
thing that you can see, drawing an outline around it 
with a fine pen without a kind of unselfish, childlike 
devotion to the things seen. When Mr. Badmin makes 
his water-colour drawing of, say, “ Jackson’s Saw Mill, 
Uley,” it somehow becomes not just a sawmill but a 
particular sawmill, and you walk around, as it were, 
with the artist inspecting the sight in detail. But what 
makes his art so truly remarkable is its capacity to deal 
with the details of far distances with identical precision 
yet without letting you for one moment forget that the 
distance is indeed far away. The landscape called 
“The Conjunction of the Wye and the Severn,” in 
which your eye travels long miles to the horizon, is a 
case in point. It is a little masterpiece, born, I cannot 
help thinking, quite as much out of what we call the 
“loss of nature ” as out of that which Constable called 
“the art.” 

Equally skilful but employing a very different 
technique—that of water-colour painting rather than 
drawing—are Mr. Russell Flint’s, likewise beautifully 
“clean” and colourful landscapes, the “ Fifeshire 
Harbour ” being particularly pretty. In his figure 
subjects one notices, however, that the brilliant skill 
with which he has manipulated the medium along 
the contours has yet not gone far enough—one does not 
receive the impression that the figures are standing in 
space; and so a feeling arises that Mr. Flint is more 
conscious of the surface he colours than of the illusional 
third dimension. One more comparison may here be 
usefully made. It concerns Mr. Joseph Southall, whose 
art has always been self-centred. Mr. Southall 
always immerses his subjects in a mellow ambience 
which at once translates the spectator into regions of 
poetry, even when he deals with the modern scene. This 
year, however, his “‘ The Old Bridge, Larne,” is notable 
because he has based his harmonies on a much cooler 
—on a blue note—and one likes it better. Mr. Ethelbert 
White, who belongs to “the moderns,” seems to be 
“settling down.” He is at all events here represented 
by water-colours which seem anxious not to hurt the 
susceptibilities of the older members. 

Amongst other works the following seemed to me 
to possess merits higher than the average: Mr. Charles 
Knight’s “ Llyn Crafnant,” Mr. Connard’s “ River in 
Kent,” Mr. D. Murray Smith’s “ Near Lancing, 
Sussex,” Mr. W. W. Russell’s “ Group of Trees,” 
Sir H. Hughes Stanton’s “ Japanese Alps, *” Mr. Harry 
Morley’s “ The Channel, Blakeney.” H.F. 
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ERIC GILL, CRAFTSMAN : 
AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY, BERKELEY SQUARE 


Let us for a moment set aside artistry and think of 
things that in the complete artist are very desirable. 
There are business ability, industry and inventiveness. 
These things provide a feeling of authenticity: the 
authenticity of the maker who is interested in the works 
of his hands. It is a valuable and otherwise reassuring 
quality which gives a settled feeling to the observer and 
leads not only to appreciation but to confidence. You 
have the utmost confidence in the work of Eric Gill as 
exhibited at the Goupil Gallery ; it is so authentic in its 
capacity ; it is so prolific in extent. There are 250 
examples of it. The fertility of controlled invention is 
remarkable, and yet it has a nicely constrained con- 
sistency. Every piece bears the hall-mark of its author’s 
individuality ; a compact of nice design and fecund but 
restrained fancy. There are four well-marked divisions 
of the show, the most important singly being the four 
pieces of carved sculpture, two of them of fairly large 
size—the Joan of Arc in Caen stone, and “ The Sower ”’ in 
Corsham stone. The Joan is a simply handled figure 
which draws attention from the considerations just set 
forth to the pure artistry of Eric Gill. It is not one of 
his most successful essays, and this is partly due to the 
suggestion of the neo-classic offered by the tree trunk 
which adds support to the figure. The block of stone 
may have caused this to be, but even so, it is not a good 
excuse. ‘“ The Sower”’ is far more intriguing in its decor- 
ative content, but hardly more reassuring in its form, 
which is flattened into a free relief. Again the block may 
be responsible, and again the artist was led astray in 
fitting his design to the material, and rather so than in 
fitting his material to his design. The two smaller 
pieces, “‘ Piper and Childre: ,” and “ Belle Sauvage,” both 
in Corsham stone, are charming bits of decoration. 
Direct work in another direction is provided by the 
forty-seven drawings, some of which are designs for the 
Ariel on Broadcasting House, and as such, do not appeal 
purely esthetically. There are others, however, which 
reveal Eric Gill as the master of pure line for itself alone. 
Gill’s drawing is spontaneous and homogeneous ; it is 
not from life but rather life remembered in moments of 
tranquil execution ; a delicate yet strong line, and highly 
suggestive. This passion and this competency in line 
is extravagantly and opulently set out in the satisfying 
collection of woodcut and engraved prints and the 
woodblocks from which the former were pulled. This 
is, literally, an amazing display, which the artist has 
turned to an original and highly pleasing purpose. 
There are nearly 200 of these blocks cut not only on the 
wood for printing, but in the wood, so that they are 
converted from their original purpose and transformed 
into works of art in themselves. There is a profusion 
of them made originally for illustration of “‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” “The Song of Songs” and “ Troilus and 
Criseyde”’; “‘ The Passion of St. Matthew” and “ The 
Book of the Four Gospels”; “‘ Clothing without Cloth” 
and “‘ Sonnets and Verses,” by Enid Clay. The entire 
set make an astonishing show of bibelots. The lines of 
the engraving on the surface of the blocks have in some 
cases been enhanced by a deeper cutting of suave hollows, 
so that the lines stand out as relief pattern. Further 
than this, the contours of many of the blocks have been 


cut out following the lines of the design. The blocks 
have then been mounted and stand up as little independent 
objects of art, all of their own considerable beauty. It 
was satisfactory to note that this delightful experiment 
has met with the appreciation its boldness and originality 
demand, for many of the pieces were marked sold, some 
of them in sets. It was good to note also that the 
prices claimed for them were very reasonable, and so is 
artistry and business together rewarded in fairly full 
measure. K. P. 





SIGNORINA PASSIGLI 
(In the Uffizi Gallery) 


By Libero Andreotti 


LIBERO ANDREOTTI. 1875-1933 


The death of Libero Andreotti at a comparatively 
early age has been a great loss to Italian art. He had 
lived for some years before the War in Paris, and studied 
under Bourdelle, who for a time influenced his work. 
This, however, became always more personal, and had 
in it something that is only found in the work of Tuscan 
sculptors, a graceful sensitiveness combined with force. 
In his smaller bronzes he was invariably successful, 
though his monumental work lacks a sense of grandeur 
and composition. In his busts one can see what was 
his greatest quality—the subtle treatment of young flesh 
combined with strong modelling. 

Examples of his work are to be seen in Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Stockholm, Buenos Aires, and near 
Lympne are some garden statues made when he lived 
in Paris. 

The bust of Signora Sandra Tealdi is his last work, 
which he was modelling at his death (see page 389). 

Our other illustration, the bust of Signorina Passigli, 
is in the Uffizi at Florence. Y. M. 
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HERBERT DURST 
Herbert Durst, after studying painting at the Slade, 
and at Julian’s in Paris, decided that painting could not 
remain as his only means of expression. He left Paris 
for London and began to apply himself to a useful craft 
in the intervals of painting. He had advanced in the 
knowledge of enamelling when he decided to go to 


SILVER SHIP 


Florence, where there was, at that time, a good opening 


for enamelling and silversmith work. He had started 
well in a flourishing business at Casa Guidi, the home 
of the Brownings, when in 1914 he volunteered for 
the B.E.F. and served with them until 1920, both in 
France and Macedonia. He rose to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding a battalion, and was rewarded in 
1916 with the Military Cross. 

In 1921 he returned to Florence and started to work 
chiefly as a silversmith, his aim being to combine English 
thoroughness in workmanship with Italian spontaneity 


LLO 


and genius for form, without too much regard for styles 
either ancient or modern. But he hoped to develop 
modern forms from handling the material himself. 
Through this he learned what are the forms that are 
inherent to the material as it shapes itself under the 
hammer, what may be called the fundamental shapes 
for silver as distinct from those suggested by other 


Designed and 
made by 
Herbert Durst 


materials such as pottery or wood, and also the difference 
of form required by mechanical processes such as spinning 
on a lathe or stamping in a press. He found that while 
it is possible, with patience and a hammer, to produce 
practically any shape, there are certain forms that 
produce themselves naturally and which you can trace 
through practically all the great periods of the silversmith. 

He found that the mechanical processes are much 
more limited inasmuch as there are certain curves and 
angles which it seems impossible to produce. At least, 
to judge from the mechanical reproductions of Georgian 
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and other early silver, it does not seem possible. This 
fact is, he feels, being manifested in some of the modern 
silver, though the shapes are often rather wilfully 
unsuitable to the purpose to which the article is to be put. 
Apart from this, as Herbert Durst himself says, there is 
another fundamental difference between hand-wrought 
silver and machine produced, which is not generally 
recognized. The surface of an article shaped with a 
hammer is covered with a number of tiny flat facets 
which reflect the light, and break it up ; while an object 
which has been turned or spun has a completely smooth 
surface which gives it unpleasant, hard lustre. 

Herbert Durst has been particularly successful with 
his models of ships, some of which were made for table 
decoration combined with sugar casters and sweet 
dishes, but he has made every kind of silver article from 
knives and forks to jewellery of the most modern design. 
Some of the most beautiful examples of his work are in 
America, but as he is now returning to live in England 
there will be a chance of seeing, in London, some of this 
work of which he is a master. Y. M. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS AND OTHER 
PAINTINGS BY MARY McEVOY AT MESSRS. 
KNOEDLER’S GALLERIES 

Mrs. Mary McEvoy’s new portrait paintings show a 
strong influence of the late Ambrose McEvoy, her 
husband. They have, just like his later work, a similar 
lack of precise statement of form and depend more on 
their colour-impressionism for their appeal. ‘“‘ Miss 
Marie Scott” and “‘ The Lady O’Neill” show her 
talent at its best. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
EXHIBITED AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 

The drawing reproduced on this page is from an 
original by Ticpolo’s master, Giovanni Battista Piazetta 
(1682 to 1754), whose importance is only now being again 
recognized. Bryan’s “ Dictionary” states that Piazetta 
“is best known in England by his chalk drawings of 
heads, which are not held in great estimation.” One 
wonders why that was. In all probability their impec- 
cable draughtsmanship seemed too much a service to 
“truth ” and too little to classical standards of beauty. 
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WATER-COLOURS BY P. F. MILLARD AT THE 
GALLERIES OF MESSRS. WALTER BULL AND 
SANDERS LTD. 


Mr. Millard is a young artist born in Cumberland, 
who gained the gold medal and travelling scholarships 
after some years of study at the Liverpool School of Arts, 
and the Royal Academy. This “enabled him,” as 
Mr. Vernon Stokes, under whose tuition he also was 
for a while, tells us, “‘to study on the Continent, where he 
first became impressed by the Modern Movement of 
Art, also by the importance of water-colours as the 
traditional English medium.” This exhibition bears 
Mr. Stokes’s words out. Mr. Millard’s love for the 
medium, as also his respect for the Modern Movement, is 
clearly evident. Mr. Millard, however, does not appear 
to give himself enough time in front of the view he 
intends to depict. He seems to start before he knows 
exactly what he wants to say, so that many a good 
beginning suffers in the end by the interference of some 
“unconsidered trifle.” He allows, for example, calli- 
graphic brushwork to battle with broad washes, which is 
continental ; the “ English” water-colourists either 
draw in pencil and “ tint” the drawing, or they paint, 
as he himself does very successfully, in such things as 
“Trees in Sussex, Autumn” or “ Country Lane, 
Cambridge, Spring.” Sometimes, as in “ From Pont 
Neuf, Paris” or “ Boats, Waldringfield, Suffolk ”’ (10) the 
success of the picture is jeopardized by a slight error in 
design, both in the sense of drawing and composition. 
It is, however, clear that with a little more preparatory 
thought Mr. Millard will give us admirably vigorous 
“‘ English ” water-colour paintings, of which such things 
as “‘ Entrance to Farm in Co. Tyrone,” “‘ Oak Tree, 
Autumn,” “‘ Westerham Valley, Kent,” to mention three 
out of many more, are already an earnest. H.F. 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 
LIST OF PUBLIC LECTURES DURING DECEMBER 


Sir Eric Maclagan: “Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance.” Eight lectures. November 27th, 29th, 
December 4th, at 5.30 p.m.; December 2nd, at 12 noon ; 
January gth, 11th, 16th, 18th, at 5.30p.m. Fee 
£2 12s. 6d. Professor Cammaerts: “‘ The Van Eyck 
Problem.” December 14th, at 5.30 p.m. Free. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Bodkin: ‘“ The National Gallery of 
Ireland.” December 12th, at 5.30p.m. Free. M. 
Georges Duthuit: “Coptic Art.” Six lectures. 
December 4th, 6th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 15th, at 3 p.m. 
Fee {£2 2s. Tickets will be issued strictly in order of 
application, which should be made to the Director, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 20, Portman Square, W. 1. 


EXHIBITION OF TONE PAINTINGS OF HISTORIC 
LONDON BY R. A. WILSON, THE ALBANY GALLERY, 
SACKVILLE STREET 


Old London landmarks are disappearing so rapidly 
that it is interesting to record the exhibition held last 
month, from November 14th to the 28th, of a series of 
monochrome studies by Mr. R. A. Wilson of historic 
spots in London which are still standing, and still a 
source of pride to its citizens. 

We are able to publish one of the sketches with this 
note from the collection which aroused no small interest 
among the visitors to the exhibition. 





OLD GATEWAY TO LINCOLN’S INN By R. A. Wilson 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ILLUMINATED MSS. AND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We have received the latest series of reproductions 
in colour from illuminated MSS. from the British 
Museum which, as usual, are of a quality which could 
not be surpassed by any letterpress method of printing, 
and are published at prices which bring them within the 
means of anyone, even in the present difficult days. 
There are four large colour plates issued in folding 
boards at 1 — each, or 1/2 with postage. They are No. 46, 
“Christ in Majesty,” from a XIIIth century English 
illumination (School of Peterborough); No. 47, “ The 
Virgin and Child,” an early XIVth century East Anglian 
illumination from the Psalter of Robert de Lisle ; No. 48, 
Beatus page from the Psalter of the St. Omer family, 
early X1Vth century East Anglian illumination ; No. 49, 
“The States of Good Souls,” from the Sainte Abbaye 
French illumination, circa A.D. 1300. 

The postcard series are no less beautifully produced, 
and include a set of six XVth century Society Pastimes,” 
from an MS. of the works of Christine de Pisan, at 1/- the 
set; a set of “ Portraits of Christ,” in black-and-white, 
fifteen in the set, at 1/— ; a set of six in colour miniatures 
of the “ Life of Christ,” late XIIth century, at 1/- per 
set; a set of six in colour miniatures of the “ Life of 
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Christ,” XIIIth century, from a French Psalter. We 
do not know of any publications, even at twice the price, 


which approach these finely produced plates and 
postcards. Tt = 
MR. JOHN STEEGMANN’S WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS AND MR. ROBERT GREENHAM’S 
PAINTINGS AT THE WERTHEIM GALLERY 


These water-colours and drawings are, I gather, the 
fruits of Mr. John Steegmann’s leisure moments, and as 
such often amusing. They are, in fact, whimsical and 
deliberately humorous inventions. One need only 
explain that “‘ Christians, now” represents a coloured 
gentleman dressed only in a silk hat, and a coloured lady 
dressed only with a sunshade, to give an idea of the 
hilarious nonsense—or sense—which he nevertheless puts 
into the language of “modern” art. ‘‘ Weight-lifters in the 





LADY DELAMERE 


By Robert D. Greenham 


Row ” is amusing by way of its complete irrelevance ; 
the ‘“‘ Judgment of Paris ” is far less amusing than the 
“* Judgment of Helen,” his classical “‘ style ” reminding 
one faintly of Chirico’s. Mr. Steegmann, however, is 
distinctly an amateur, if, for once, an entertaining one. 
Mr. Robert Greenham, on the contrary, is very much a 
professional; in fact, but for certain modern minutiz 
one might mistake him for a Royal Academician, and 
I am not at all sure that that institution is not the place 


where he will ultimately be able to rest on his laurels. 
Sir George Beaumont, the famous Regency patron of 
the Arts used to say: “a good picture, like a good fiddle, 
must be brown”; Mr. Greenham—sit venia verbo— 
seems to think that a good picture, like a good stilton, 
must be green. And so he makes all his paintings green. 
To be more precise, they seem all to have been painted 
by moonlight. It is a pity, because Mr. Greenham has 
unmistakably, talent, as the picture called “ Portrait ” 
and another called “ Third Year” show. But in con- 
nection with this latter subject—which shows a young 
couple bored with each other, and is well designed—one 
would advise him to study Mr. Sickert’s “ Ennui ” if 
he would know what good painting means. 


THE LATE SIR DAVID MURRAY, Kt., R.A., H.R.S.A., 
P.R.I. 

The admirers of Sir David Murray’s friendly art 
will have noted his death, which took place on the 14th 
of last month, with regret. After many years spent in 
commerce, Sir David Murray, a native of Glasgow, 
decided to devote himself entirely to the art of landscape 
painting. His first landscape exhibited in the Royal 
Academy of 1875, was a “ Valley of Coruisk,” and for 
many years he remained faithful to Scottish scenery. 
But he also painted a series of pictures in Picardy, Venice, 
of the Italian lakes, of Hampstead, and Constable’s 
country. Born in 1849, he was elected A.R.A. in 1891, 
R.A. in 1905, and created a Knight in 1918. He was an 
H.R.S.A., and the President of the Royal Institute of 
Oil Painters. 


MR. VICTOR PASMORE’S PAINTINGS AT THE 
LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Victor Pasmore is another example of the young 
artist who has great talent, but is afraid to put it to its 
proper uses in case he might not be considered advanced 
enough. Mr. Pasmore has an unusual sense of colour 
and of space; but he is also determined, apparently, 
not to be regarded as old-fashioned or representational. 
He therefore often begins in a realistic and impressionist 
manner, but stops short and even introduces elements, in 
his ‘‘ Cuckmere Haven” a patch of old brick colour, that 
have no relation to anything in the picture. A picture like 
“* Man in an Armchair” must be wrong-headed if he 
considers, as I do, other paintings, such as “ Hotel 
Métropole, Dieppe,” or “ Beach,” or “ Suburban 
Garden ” right-headed. One has the feeling that if 
only Mr. Pasmore followed Constable’s advice and forgot 
that he had ever seen any other pictures, when he painted 
his own, if in other words he forgot Art and concentrated 
upon the art, he would be making better use of his talents. 


H.F. 
FRONTISPIECE. 

COURTYARD OF A DUTCH HOUSE 

BY PIETER DE HOOCH. 1629—1677 
This interesting little scene, according to the date 
on the canvas and available records, appears to have 
been painted in The Hague. It is an afternoon of quiet 
peace in winter. There are certainly traces of the 
refining influences of Jan Vermeer, from whom De 
Hooch imbibed something of that painter’s unique 
perception of the vibrations and subtle qualities of light 
and its effect on objects as seen in their enveloping 
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atmosphere. At Delft his first master was Carel 
Fabritius, but for some years he was a servant employed 
by Justin de la Grange, who moved about between 
Delft, Leyden and The Hague. The picture, which is 
on wood measures 29 in. by 24} in., and is signed and 
dated “ P.D.H., 1665.” It occurs as No. 290 in De 
Groot’s catalogue. Formerly in an Amsterdam dealer’s 
hands, it passed successively through the hands of 
Count Perregaux and M. Delessent. It was purchased 
for the National Gallery at the sale of the latter’s effects 
in Paris in 1869. H.G.F. 


MR. LIONEL LINDSAY’S DRAWINGS OF FRANCE, 
SPAIN AND ITALY, AND PAINTINGS BY FRANK L. 
EMANUEL AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 

One cannot criticize Mr. Lionel Lindsay’s water- 
colours because they are of uniform excellence. They are 
tinted drawings which, with great economy of means and 
yet careful details render the genius loci admirably. Any 
traveller in Spain would wish to have such drawings as 
records. Perhaps one might single out such an example 
as ““ Stormy Evening, Toledo” for its dramatic appeal, 
or “‘ Street of Kings, Guadalupe,” for its clever manipula- 
tion of true chiaroscuro, the “ Aqua Felice,” the “ Palacio 
del Conde de la Carmona, Antequerra ” for their grand 
Baroque architecture. 

Mr. Emanuel has made the mistake of framing all 
his pictures, which are all of the same size, in one and 
the same, and not very suitable moulding. As a result 
one does not see how good and how various his subjects 
—nearly all from Spain and the South of France—are. 
It is straightforward painting, more or less in the im- 
pressionist manner, in which the sense of light and space 
is well rendered. ‘‘ Seashore, Paimpol,” “ A Fortified 
Farm, St. Malo,” “‘ The Ancient Walls of Gerona ” 
and ‘* A Cooper’s Workshop, La Rochelle ”’ are amongst 
subjects of interest even to those who do not know the 
places. H. F. 


PORTRAIT OF CORNELIUS VAN DER GEEST BY 
SIR A. VAN DYCK, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Colour plate, facing page 392 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck was born at Antwerp in 1599. 
While still a lad he became apprenticed to Hendrick 
Van Balen, proceeding at the age of sixteen to the studio 
of Rubens, with whom he studied for five years. It 
was during this period, in 1619, that he painted this 
portrait. For many years the work was considered to 
be by the older master. In 1621 Van Dyck started on 
his journey to Italy, where, especially in Genoa, he 
painted many of his famous portraits. 


GEORG JENSEN, DANISH SCULPTOR AND 
SILVERSMITH 

In a booklet just received on the work of Mr. Georg 
Jensen, the author, Mr. Oscar Benson draws attention 
to the fact that in these days taste for beautiful! things 
is too often driven to seek satisfaction in mere repro- 
duction of classic designs, for commercial people find 
it more profitable to copy the designs of some long dead 
artist than to pay a live one for original work. This is 
only too sadly true. The work of this Danish silversmith, 
Georg Jensen, as can be seen from the well-chosen 
illustrations, has the merit, beside many other merits, of 
originality and the resultant models are not used for 


endiess reproductions. A collection of Mr. Jensen’s 
work is always on view at 15B, New Bond Street. 


TREASURE HOUSE, PRESTON. 
OPENED 


NEW GALLERIES 
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An event of interest to our Northern readers took 
place on November 2nd, when Mr. Frederick Treasure 
and his son, Mr. Leighton Treasure, received over 400 
guests to celebrate the opening of their new galleries in 
Pitt Street, Preston. 

The new premises, which contain a large stock of 
antique furniture, pictures and other rare objects, are 
quite close to the older premises, and to the railway 
station. The premises consist of thirty large show- 
rooms, and as will be seen from the illustration on this 
page, care has been taken to make the surroundings 
attractive. 

We are informed that Mr. Reginald Davis has recently 
acquired new premises at 33, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Mr. Davis’ family has been engaged in art dealing for 
four generations. 

The Cotman Gallery, Birmingham, have acquired 
the goodwill of the Ruskin Gallery, the business of which 
has been now transferred to the Ruskin Gallery, Chamber- 
jain Square, Birmingham. 


THE COTSWOLD GALLERY, 19 FRITH STREET, 
SOHO SQUARE 

A catalogue of importance to collectors of Turner 
engravings has been issued by the Cotswold Gallery, 
containing particulars of some 270 engravings from 
J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studiorum. The preface 
explains that Turner’s object in producing his Liber 
Studiorum was to display his powers as an inventor of 
landscape designs, and to produce a series of engravings 
of his designs that would make his reputation safe with 
posterity. He knew they would last longer than any 
oil paintings or water-colours. 

Many of these engravings are by Turner’s hand, 
and the remainder are by the most famous engravers of 
his time under his guidance. The prices, like all prices 
to-day, are much reduced, and will, even in these days, 
seem tempting to connoisseurs in search of value for 
money. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS + FURNITURE +: PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
SILVER + OBJETS D’ART 


BY W. G. 


A 
WINDING 
STREAM 


By Holbenia 


are any criterion the present season should indeed prove an 

important one. Collectors in practically every branch of 
collecting are catered for, the catalogues to hand including 
important pictures, fine furniture and silver and a wealth of art 
objects generally. 


| F the sales scheduled to take place in London before Christmas 


PICTURES 

Christie’s first picture sale of the season, held on November 
1oth, consisted of early English water-colours, mainly from the 
collection of the late Mr. Frank W. Keen, of Birmingham, the 
185 lots producing a very satisfactory total of £3,755. 

The outstanding item, and undoubtedly the most interesting 
drawing, in the sale was one of “ Morpeth Castle,” 12}in. by 
284 in., the last drawing made by that ill-fated genius who died 
at the early age of twenty-seven, Thomas Girtin. In the sale 
of the Bale Collection, nearly fifty years ago, it realized 110 gs. ; 
now it made 315 gs. Good prices, too, were made for a number 
of drawings by J. S. Cotman, amongst them being a “ Classical 
Landscape,” 17} in. by 23} in., 260 gs., and a view of “Castle 
Acre Priory,” 11 in. by 17 in., 170 gs., while 140 gs. was paid for 
*“La Marina, near Viki, Bay of Salerno,” 15} in. by 21 in., by 
J. R. Cozens. 

Another drawing by Girtin, ““ Farm Buildings with a Horse- 
man at a Stream near Bromley,” 8 in. by 12}in., fell to a bid 
of 100 gs. 

At a sale held in October by Messrs. Robinson, Fisher 
and Harding a painting by Francesco Primatticcio, “‘ The 
Madonna and Child,” with landscape background, on panel, 
realized £273. 


FURNITURE AND CHINA, ETC. 

Though there were numerous sales of furniture and china 
held during the latter part of October and the first week in 
November, there were few items of first importance. Messrs. 
Eastwood & Holt held one of their monthly sales of Chinese 
porcelain and Japanese curios, in which prices were well main- 
tained. Some of the best prices were obtained for ivory carvings, 
an inlaid figure of a goddess and child, by Godo, 24} in., making 
£30, and another of a fisherman with basket and three boys, by 
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MENZIES 


Earl Howe’s 
Collection at 
Christie’ s, 
December 7 th 


Doshi, 16} in., going for £26. A similar but not quite so elaborate 
a group, by Masahiro, sold for £17 10s., and the same figure was 
given for a man with kite and two boys, by Kanimitwo. Other 
carvings deserving of mention include fisherman with cormorant 
and child, by Ko San, £28; farm girl with rabbits, by Bi-Shin, 
£28; Kwannon with vase and lotus, by Ryu-Shin, £45; and 
two carved ivory spills inlaid with mother-of-pearl, £29 Ios. 

On October 18th, at Messrs. Robinson, Fisher & Harding’s 
rooms, an alabaster group of the Madonna and Child, French 
XIVth century, 5} in. high, realized £173 §s. 

The chief price at a sale held by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
on October 27th was 72 gs. paid for a small Chun yao bowl, 3} in. 
diam., with lavender-blue glaze splashed with purple. 

More important prices were realized at the same rooms on 
November 3rd, when there was keen bidding for three panels of 
XVIth century Scottish needlework sold by order of the Earl of 
Breadalbane. These panels, which were brought to Taymouth 
Castle from the Marquess of Breadalbane’s apartments at 
Holyrood in May, 1860, realized 330 gs. The chief panel has 
the centre designed with the arms of Campbell impaling Ruthven, 
while at the sides are ““ The Temptation ” and “* The Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden” in coloured wools and silks. It 
was probably made on the occasion of the marriage of Colin 
Campbell to Katherine, daughter of Lord Ruthven. 

Other items in this sale include a miniature of Mrs. Scott 
attributed to Cosway, £30 9s.; an old Meissen crinoline group 
of a lady and gentleman, 7 in. high, 52 gs.; a Commonwealth 
stump-work picture, “‘ David and Bathsheba,” 1658, 16} in. by 
21in., 40 gs.; a Charles I petit-point needlework picture of 
“Esther and Ahasuerus,” 1649, 14 ‘n. by 17} in., 120 gs.; and a 
Chippendale mahogany winged bookcase, the cornice with dental 
border and fretwork architrave centre, 114 in. wide, 75 gs. 

Christie’s first sale of furniture and objects of art held in 
November comprised 147 lots from various sources and produced 
a total of £2,598. Only two items call for notice: A pair of 
William Kent mirrors in architectural gilt wood frames, 7 ft. 6 in. 
high, made 105 gs., and 100 gs. was paid for a set of six bas-relief 
pictures by Samuel Dixon, modelled with specimen birds, fruit 
and flowers in colours, enclosed in black and gold lacquer frames 
with the original dedication labels at the backs. 
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On October 23rd and three following days Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson sold the contents of Fan Court, Chertsey, the 
residence of the late Sir Edward Stern. 

Among the furniture the highest price was 62 gs. given for a 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet, with eleven interior drawers and 
cupboard enclosed by folding doors on cabriole leg stand. Other 
items amongst the furniture included a French salon suite of 
six pieces, 36 gs.; a French clock in gilt bronze case, 40 gs.; an 
old English satinwood toilet table, 39 gs.; and an old English 
mahogany and inlaid serpentine chest of drawers, 31 gs. 

Amongst the china must be noted a Ming vase with raised 
floral mounts in blue and aubergine, 6in. high, 44 gs.; two 
Tung bowls decorated in purple and blue, 7 in., 42 gs.; while 
mention, too, must be made of two etched jade bowls which 
realized 56 gs. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson held an interesting sale of 
musical instruments on October 19th, when a total of over 
£2,000 was realized. The highest price in the sale was £175 
given for a violin by Nicolaus Gagliano, with Messrs. Hill’s 
guarantee. Other instruments included a violin by Carlo 
Tononi, Venice, £125; a violin by Antonio Gragnani, 1758, 
£90; a violin by J. F. Pressenda, Turin, 1834, £100; a violin 
by Ferdinandus Gagliano, Naples, 1717, £78; one by J. B. 
Rogerius, Brescia, 1704, £76; and a violoncello by Giovanni 
Grancino, Milan, 1716, £72. 

At the same rooms on November 2nd a violin by J. B. 
Vuillaume, Paris, with Hill’s guarantee, sold for £60; and 
£58 was given for a virginal by Robert Hastey, London, 1664, 
the inner side of the lid and fall down-front painted with 
landscapes. 

SILVER 

A few interesting items came up at Puttick & Simpson’s 
Rooms on October 19th, when they sold a large collection of 
silver from various sources. A pair of George II plain octagonal 
sugar casters and covers by Anthony Nelme, 1727, 13 0z. 1 dwt., 
made £52 4s. at 80s. an ounce; and a curious George III = K<ANG HSI FAMILLE NOIRE, ROULEAU-SHAPED 
““ Churchwarden’”’ tobacco pipe went for £36. The barrel VASE, 24} in. high. 
of the pipe is chased with the Arms of the Freemasons and Edson Bradley Collection, Christie’s, December 14th) 
Masonic emblems, while the top is inscribed and dated 1799. : 

Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley announce that the contents 
of Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks, have been sold by private 
treaty to the new heir, Captain Thomas Tyrwhitt-Drake. 


EARL HOWE’S COLLECTION 


Apart from a few heirlooms which are necessarily withheld, 
Christie’s will sell on December 6th and two following days 
the whole of the furniture, china, silver, pictures and decorative 
objects housed for many years first at Gopsall Hall and later at 
Penn House, Amersham, Bucks, the property of Earl Howe, 
the well-known amateur motorist, who succeeded his father 
in the title four years ago. 

The pictures as a whole are not of special importance, while 
the silver but for a few items is mostly of a domestic character, 
but the English furniture is of a quality which should make the 
sale one of the most notable dispersals of recent years. 

The Howe collection was largely the gift of Charles Jennens, 
who at his death bequeathed it, together with his seat at Gopsall, 
to the Howe family; but though most of the pictures un- 
doubtedly came from this source, the magnificent examples of 
Chippendale and Adam furniture which give the sale such 
pre-eminence were acquired after his death. 

Chippendale is represented by over thirty items in the 
catalogue, all of first quality and unimpeachable authenticity. 
There is, for instance, a mahogany library centre table, which is 
notable for its artistic quality and remarkable size. Measuring 
over 7ft. in width, it is embellished with acanthus leafage, 
scrolls and pendent stems, so characteristic of that great maker’s 
work after about 1755, and its appearance in the saleroom should 
arouse some Homeric bidding. 

By Chippendale, too, is a delightful architect’s table belonging 
to the Chinese period; two fine armchairs of about 1740; a 
remarkable pair of torchéres of about 1760 ; a commode of about 
the same period and a series of mirrors ranging in date from 
1755 to the end of that great cabinetmaker’s career. 

There are, too, one or two examples of Adam furniture, 
which should arouse the cupidity of all lovers of that great disciple 
of the classic style. 

Of these the most important is a superb pair of urns and K‘ANG HSI FAMILLE NOIRE YEN YEN VASE. 
pedestals of a purity of design and quality seldom if ever equalled 274 in. high (Edson Bradley Collection, Christie’s, December 14th) 
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in Christie’s famous rooms, while by the same designer is a 
suite of gilt wood furniture of about 1775 and two magnificent 
marquetry commodes of a slightly later date. 

Furniture of an earlier period in the history of English wood- 
work is also included, notably a nice set of William III walnut 
chairs, several Queen Anne and early Georgian pieces,. while 
there are, too, several bracket clocks of excellent quality. 





PORTRAIT OF OLD MAN By Rembrandt 
Eari Howe’s Collection, Christie’s, December 7th) 


The French furniture chiefly belongs to the period of 
Louis XV, notably two fine library tables and several important 
commodes, but these are all surpassed by an especially fine 
Louis XVI commode lacquered with Chinese subjects in green, 
red and gold on a black ground. 

The china in the sale is relatively unimportant apart from a 
fine pair of famille rose figures of pheasants of the Ch‘ien Lung 
period; while also in this section are two panels of Brussels 
tapestry woven with the story of Rinaldo and Armida. 

The silver, of which there is about 15,000 oz., chiefly belongs 
to the XVIIIth century and early XIXth century, and includes 
an early XIXth century dinner service of 232 pieces weighing 
nearly 6,500 oz., but there are a few earlier pieces which should 
arouse attention. Amongst these is a delightful Charles I 
fruit dish (1633); while there should also be keen bidding for 
a fine Charles II tankard (1677) bearing the maker’s mark T.C. 
and a fish above. 

The pictures, most of which, as has been said, were inherited 
from Charles Jennens, are of comparatively small importance. 
There are a few family portraits, including one of Richard 
William Penn, Earl Howe in hunting costume by Fearneley, 
and about a score of works by XVIIth-century Dutch artists, 
most of which are recorded by Dr. Hofstede de Groot. These 
include “‘ Milking Time,” by Albert Cuyp; a portrait of a man 
by Frans Hals; a typical water scene by Hobbema ; two works 
by Adrian van Ostade; and a pair of portraits of old men 
attributed to Rembrandt. Both the latter were painted about 
1660, and are numbered 382 and 383 in Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s 
catalogue of Dutch painters. 

Among the English artists represented are Beechey, whose 
portrait of the Marchioness of Sligo, Admiral Earl Howe’s 
daughter, is included ; Mason Chamberlin’s portrait of Charles 
Jennens; and Hogarth’s portrait of the composer Handel. 
(Handel, it will be recalled, composed part of “‘ The Messiah ” 
at Gopsall.) 


THE EDSON BRADLEY COLLECTION OF CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 


It is seldom that important collections return to this country 
from the United States, but on December 14th, and again early 
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GILDED BRONZE AND LIMOGES ENAMEL 
COLOMBE. 26}in. high. French early XIIIth century 
(The Ryan Collection, American Art Association 





K‘ANG HSI BUDDHISTIC’ LIONS. 20in. high 
(Edson Bradley Collection, Christie’s, December 14th) 





PAIR OF FAMILLE ROSE PHEASANTS. 14 in. high 
(Earl Howe Collection, Christie’s, December 8th, 1933) 
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K‘ANG HSI 
BOTTLE AND 
rWO VASES. 
Famille Verte. 


10} in. by 8} in. 
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in the New Year, Christie’s are selling the highly important 
collection of Chinese porcelain formed by Mr. Edson Bradley, of 
New York, which includes some of the finest pieces of Oriental 
porcelain that have appeared in the saleroom for some years. 

During the past decade Chinese porcelain of the first quality 
has been remarkably scarce in the London salerooms, and apart 
from the Benson, Johnstone & Hirsch dispersals, few collections 
of importance have come under the hammer during that period. 

Collectors will, therefore, grasp the opportunity when the 
choice examples of the Ming and K‘ang Hsi dynasties gathered 
together by Mr. Bradley over a period of nearly half a century 
come up for sale. 

The first portion, which has been made the subject of a 
p ofusely illustrated catalogue, comprises just over a hundred 
lo... the majority of the K‘ang Hsi period; but there are also 
some fifteen Ming pieces, several of which are of outstanding 
quality and importance. Notable amongst these is a superb 
XVth century potiche, or wine jar, with pierced and carved 
decoration and painted with coloured glazes in aubergine and 
dark blue on a turquoise ground. Other pieces of the same early 
period include a pair of barrel-shaped garden seats incised in 
cloisonné style and painted with coloured glazes, and two fine 
baluster-shape vases, one painted in colours on a dark turquoise 





LOUIS XVITH LACQUER COMMODE 
Earl Howe Collection, Christie’s, December 8th) 





Edson Bradley 
Collection, 
Christie’s, 
December 14, 

1933) 


ground and the other coloured with turquoise and opaque glazes 
on a light purple ground. 

Perhaps the most important section in the catalogue is that 
devoted to porcelain decorated in famille verte enamels on the 
biscuit, in which are included four of the finest famille noire 
vases that have appeared in the saleroom for many years. Chief 





CHIPPENDALE LIBRARY TABLE. Circa 1775. 7 ft. wide 
Earl Howe Collection, Christie’s, December 8th 


of these is a pair of club-form vases, 19 in. high, enamelled with 
butterflies and birds hovering in beautifully drawn chrysanthe- 
mum, tree peony, and magnolia branches in shades of green, 
yellow and aubergine on a brilliant black ground. Several vases 
of this type are the gems of the ceramic section of the Salting 
bequest in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Two other famille 
noire vases, one of nearly rouleau form, 24} in. high, enamelled 
with prunus blossom in white with touches of colour, and a 
Yen Yen vase, 27} in. high, enamelled with birds and flowering 
magnolia, should also provoke some doughty bidding. 

Other notable lots in this section include a set of two vases 
and a bottle of vertical bamboo pattern, enamelled in famille 
verte with sprays of flowers and plants on a yellow, green and 
aubergine ground, and a realistic pair of Buddhistic lions, some- 
times called *‘ Dogs of Fo,” 20 in. high, the heads coloured green, 
the curled hair blue, and the manes and tail aubergine and black. 

In the section devoted to famille verte pieces énamelled over 
the glaze must be especially noted a pair of baluster-shape vases, 
184 in. high, decorated with leaf and fan-shaped panels enclosing 
figures, landscapes and emblems, from the Hundred Antiques. 
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CHARLES II TANKARD. 1677 
(Earl Howe Collection, Christie’s, December 8th) 


The panels lay on a brocaded ground strewn with prunus 
blossoms and butterflies in brilliant colours on seeded green. 

There are about a dozen pieces of the popular famille rose, 
while among the pieces decorated in monochrome glazes of the 
late XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries must be mentioned an 
especially fine oviform vase, 4} in. high, the peach-bloom glaze 
brilliantly mottled with russet spots and pale green tints. There 
are also a number of sang de beuf and apple-green pieces. 

A copiously illustrated catalogue with a frontispiece in colours 
can be obtained from the auctioneers, price Ios. 


AT MESSRS. SOTHEBYS’ 

Among the sales arranged by Sothebys for December are the 
following : On December 11th and 12th, valuable printed books, 
autograph letters, important manuscripts, etc., including a fine 
Blake drawing, “‘ Plague,”” on Whatman paper ; two leaves from 
a Xth century MS. of Terance. 

A Portolan (1555) by Baptistta Agnese, and Thomas Hardy 
“* Dynasts,”’ first issue of the first edition, Volume I, presentation 
copy from the author. 

A sale of silver on the 14th will include a fine Queen Anne 
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ELIZABETHAN TUZZA, 1560 
(Christie’s, November 29th) 


CHARLES I SERPENTINE TANKARD 
(Christie’s, November 29th) 


Monteith, weighing over 110 0zs., by Thomas Bolton, Dublin 
Hall Mark, 1702. 

This Monteith was made out of the Old Great Seal of Ireland 
and the Seal of the Common Pleas by order of Sir Richard Cox, 
Bart., Lord Chancellor of Ireland. It is engraved with the Arms 
of the Great Orangeman, James II, Duke of Ormond, who was 
Lord Lieutenant, and is now sold by order of the descendants 
of Sir Richard Cox. 
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SOUP TUREEN BY PAUL STORR, 1817 
Earl Howe Collection, Christie’s, December 6th) 


On the 15th, in a sale of furniture, china and art objects from 
various sources, will be included an extremely rare carved oak 
Credence (temp. Henry VII) from Jericho House, which appears 
to have been substantially a portion of Blackmore Priory, the 
whole of which belonged to the monks. Henry VIII was often at 
Jericho House, and hence the tradition, when his courtiers enquired 
of their Sovereign’s whereabouts, “He has gone to Jericho.” 

There are also some fine pieces of Oriental porcelain, amongst 
them being a Ming Ch’eng Tse bowl with underglaze decoration ; 
a very rare pair of Chinese equestrian figures with galloping horses 
of the Wei dynasty ; a fine Chinese tomb and pottery of the Han 
and Tang dynasties. 
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CONTINENTAL SALES 


Over £3,000 was realized for the Lacroix Collection of faience 
at the Hotel Drouot on November 9th. A Moustier’s powder box 
made £52, and a large plate of the same ware decorated with 
cameo painting went for £64. Amongst the Marseilles pieces an 
eggcup and plate, by Robert, sold for £264. A corner fountain 
decorated with landscapes, by the Widow Perrin, realized £304, 
and a large soup tureen with floral decoration on a yellow ground, 
from the same factory, was bid up to £360, the highest price in 
the sale. 

Finally, mention must be made of two vases in blue cameo 
painting from the factory of St. Jean-du-Désert, which realized 
£224. 

In a sale of furniture held in the same rooms the following 
items must be recorded: Regency suite by Cresson the elder, 
£392; a Louis XV bed, £272; and a Louis XV marqueterie 
bookcase, £105. 

Several other important sales were held on the Continent 
towards the end of November, the results of which arrived too 
late for inclusion in the present number. 

Amongst these was an important sale of books, manuscripts 
and incunabula at Zurich, by Messrs. Ulrico Hoepli of Milan, 
and the sale of the first portion of the Dietrichstein Library at 
Lucerne, by Messrs. Gilhofer and Ranschburg. 

In the latter library, which has been preserved for centuries 
at the Schloss Nickolsburg, Mahren, were included manuscripts 
with miniatures from the [Xth to the XVth century, rare 
Americana, scarce geographical works, books on heraldry, 
incunabula, books with early French and German woodcuts, old 
music books, Bibles, books on sport and many other subjects. 

The catalogue of some 700 lots represented only a fraction 
of a library many volumes of which were originally in the 
possession of Hieronynus Munzer, the Nuremburg humanist, 
Hieronynus Holzschuher (Albrecht Diirer’s friend) and Ferdinand 
Hoffman. 

The well-known collection formed by the late M. Frans 
Claes, Curator of the Steen and Vleeschius Museums, Antwerp, 
is to form the subject of two important sales to be held on 
November 27th and four following days and December 11th 
and four following days. 

The sales are under the direction of E. Van Herck & Fils, of 
Antwerp, from whom catalogues can be obtained. 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


Of the various sales held at the American Art Association’s 
Galleries, New York, during October the most important was 
a sale of modern pictures, including twelve by Monet, held 
on the 26th, when a total of over £14,500 was realized for 
ninety-two lots. 

The Monets, which were bought by their late owner, 
Mr. James F. Sutton, direct from the painter whose intimate 
friend he was, sold especially well, the twelve works producing 
nearly £10,000. 

The highest price in the sale was £1,420 given for “La 
Cathedral de Rouen: Le Portail,” 394 in. by 254in., one of 
Monet’s famous series painted from a window opposite the 
cathedral, where he could study the varied effects of light upon 
the same facade. It is dated 94. Dated nine years earlier is 
his “*‘ Les Falaises d’Etretat, Normandie,” 25} in. by 31} in., 
which made £1,100; while “‘ Au Bord de la Seine,” 28} in. by 
394 in., dated ’80, went for £1,300. 

The remaining Monets realized the 
“ Fleurs,” °78, 32} in. by 24} in., £820 ; 
Saules,” 28} in. by 24}in., £740; 
L’Epte, “_ 36¢ in. by 29 in., £720; ‘ 
194 in. by 25} in., £680; 
29 in. by 31}in., £600; 
26 in. by 32in., £520; “ 


following prices 
“Le Fleuve aux 
*Peupliers au bord de 
* La Riviére, Automne,”’ 

- Paysage de Matin, Giverny,” °88, 
“Paysage au bord d’un lac,” 84, 
La Seine pres de Giverny,” 32 in. by 
39} in., £520; “ Arbres en hiver,” *87, 32 in. by 32 in., £400; 
“Les Meules, Giverny,” ’89, 25$in. by 36} in., £320. 

The price paid for ““ La Cathedral de Rouen,” though high, 
is not a record. “La Falaise 4 Fecamp,” 25in. by 31} in., 
having realized £1,522 10s. at the Murray sale at Christie’s in 
1927. 

Only three other items in the sale call for notice, these being 
“Diana and her Nymphs Bathing,” 18in. by 30}in., by 
Montecelli, £420; “ The Council of War,” 19} in. by 32} in., 
by Adolphe Schreyer, £370; and a classic landscape, 40 in. by 
60 in., by J. M. W. Turner, £210. 

The American Art Association’s first sale of furniture and 


art objects for the season was held on October 13th and 14th, 
a total of just under £6,000 being realized for the two days. 

No item reached the three figure mark on the opening day, 
but on the second day a Lavehr Kirman floral carpet made £135, 
and £140~was given for an American Hepplewhite 6-ft. inlaid 
mahogany serpentine front sideboard of the late XVIIIth century. 

We must also record a set of ten Chippendale-style dining 
chairs, £110 ; a carved oak suite of eight pieces in XVIth-century 
Flemish tapestry, £120; and an early XVIIIth-century Kouba 
rug, £105. 

A few interesting items appeared in the sales held on 
October 22nd and October 28th, twelve Royal Doulton hand- 





TWO ANGELS IN 
Marble 


PRAYER. 22} in. high. Sculptured 
By Giovanni A. Amadeo, 1447 
(Ryan Collection, American Art Association) 


painted fish plates signed J. Birbeck, Senr., making £56; a pair 
of coloured mezzotints of Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg by A. E. Chalon realizing £50; and £100 being 
given for a pair of fine Georgian carved pine dining room 
cupboards, English work of about 1760. 

Finally, mention must be made of a pair of carved beechwood 
Adam wall decorations, circa 1770-80 which realized £84. 

Two sales of books and autographs were held during the 
month, the collection of the late Mr. James B. Wilbur making 
just under £2,000 on the 2oth, and the library of the late Mr. C. P. 
Senter producing about £3,000 at a two days’ sale on the 25th 
and 26th. 

In the first sale the outstanding item was George Washington’s 
copy of Tyler’s “ The Contrast,” one of the few volumes from 
his library not in permanent homes, which fell to a bid of £620. 
Among the books were the following: Audubon’s “ Birds of 
America,” 1840-4, £90; the privately printed American 
Bibliography by Charles Evans, 1903-9, £40; Sabin’s Dictionary 
of Americana, 1868-1928, 20 vols., £90; the etched work of 
Whistler by E. G. Kennedy, 1910, with ten supplementary 
plates, £42; and Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European 
Archives relating to America, 1773-83, by B. F. Stevens, 
1889-98, £40. 
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In the Senter Sale the highest price was £220 given for a 
first edition of Eugene Fields’ “‘ Tribune Primer,” 1882, a 
presentation copy from Field to his wife, a book of which only 
fifty copies were printed; while. £102 was paid for the same 
author’s copy of James Whitcomb Riley’s ““ The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” Riley’s first book. 

Other books of note include one of thirteen copies printed 
on vellum at the Dover Press of Browning’s ““ Men and Women,” 
1908, £84; the Robert Hoe copy of the Nuremburg Chronicle, 
1493, £54; while among the manuscripts were a collection of 
autographs of Presidents of the United States from Washington 
to Wilson, which made £68; and an unpublished draft of 
Stevenson’s “ The Murder of a Chinaman,” written on three 
pages, for which £35 was given. 

On October 27th Mr. Senter’s collection of early American 
historical medals was sold, the 248 lots producing just under 
£1,800. 

As was anticipated, the highest price was realized for the 
very rare Washington and American Indian medal, 1793, which, 
though lacking the rim, sold for £74. 

High prices were paid for various British Orders of Chivalry, 
the Order of the Garter with the George, silver star and small 
George making £66; the Order of the Thistle and silver star 
of the same Order, £50; the Order of St. Patrick, £40 ; and 
a group of four stars, formerly the personal decoration of King 
George V, returned by him to the makers, £32. 

Of the foreign Orders the Austrian Order of the Golden 
Fleece realized £35, and a collection of 200 silver medals of 
Napoleon and his Allies made £38. 


THE RYAN COLLECTION 


On November 23rd and two following days the important 
collection of Gothic and Renaissance art objects formed by the 
late Mr. T. F. Ryan was sold at the American Art Association 
Galleries, New York. A report of the sale will be included in 
our next number. 

Among the sculptures were portrait busts of a Prince and 
Princess of Aragon attributed by Dr. Bode to the great Francesco 
Laurana ; a pair of standing angels by Giovanni Antonio Amadeo, 
the famous architect of the Certosa at Pavia; a mezzorelievo of 
the “‘ Madonna and Child” by Antonio Rossellino; and a 
** Pieta ” in the vein of Michel Colombe from the neighbourhood 
of Nimes. 

The collection embraced what is considered one of the finest 
groups of Limoges champlevé and painted enamels ever offered 
at public sale. A rare gilded bronze and Limoges enamel 
colombe, or Eucharistic dove; a standing figure, the body of 
which is hollowed into a small receptacle for the Eucharist, is 
one of the very few of these masterpieces of XII Ith-century enamel 
which have survived to the present day. There are three 
chasses, or reliquary caskets, in the collection, including a very 
magnificent gilded bronze and Limoges enamel example of the 
XIIIth century in the form of a gabled edifice with a transept 
covered with an envelope of engraved and gilded bronze from 
the Spitzer Collection. Another chasse from the Hoe Collection is 
decorated with scenes depicting the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. 






LIMOGES ENAMEL 
TRIPTYCH. 
SCENES FROM THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST 
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The Limoges-painted enamels include the primitive 
“ Crucifixion ” from the Pierpont Morgan Collection, a rare 
enamel of the XVth century of the so-called Monvaerni group, 
the earliest period of painted enamels. The “ Adoration of the 
Infant Christ,” another of the so-called Monvaerni pieces, is 
identical with the Cracow and Lyons Museum plaques. The 
superb Nardon Penicaud “Entry into Jerusalem,” from the 
Bardac Collection, was shown at the Exposition des Primitifs 
Frangais, Paris, 1904, as was the Nardon Penicaud “ Triptych : 
Scenes from the Life of Christ,” the masterpiece of the Michael 
Boy Collection. 

An important series of Nardon Penicaud plaques, twelve 
in number, depicting the scenes of the Passion, after engravings 
by Martin Schéngauer, came originally from a triptych in the 
possession of King Ferdinand II of Portugal. 

A magnificent example of portraiture is the likeness of Charles, 
Comte de Montpensier, Connétable de Bourbon, by Leonard 
Limousin, painted about 1525, which came originally from the 
collection of the Royal family of France. 

The chef-d’auvre of the tapestries was the superb Gothic 
Brussels gold-and-silver-woven example of about 1520, after 
the cartoon of Maitre Philippe, derived from a painting by 
Perugino, a “ Pieta”’ of exceeding beauty. The late XVIth- 
century Tours tapestry, “‘ The Story of Gombaud and Macée,” 
typical of the High Renaissance, and XVIIIth-century Brussels 
examples, after cartoons by Jan van Orley, from the famous 
Reydams-Leyniers atelier, circa 1720, including the important 
“Triumph of Mars.” Of a number of great Ispahan carpets, 
the most notable is a sumptuous palace example, Eastern Persian 
work of about 1600, from the Fletcher Collection, about 32 ft 
long and 14 ft. wide, with rose-crimson field and emerald green 
border, notable for the excellent preservation of its lovely 
colouring. The same is true of an Imperial Persian animal 
carpet with cherry-red field, dating from about 1610-30. 

Mr. Ryan was not only a connoisseur of antique sculpture. 
In his collection will be found Houdon’s “ Portrait of une Petite 
Fille,” an original plaster bust, signed and dated 1779, the 
delightful head-and-shoulders portrait of a little girl which 
antedates the busts of his three daughters. Mr. Ryan also 
assembled a large group of bronzes and marbles by Rodin and 
Barye. There are thirty original Barye bronzes, and three 
works in bronze and two in marble by Rodin. Twenty paintings 
by Sorolla, purchased mainly from the artist, include examples 
of his portraits and seashore themes. There is also a great 
decorative mural, ‘‘ Andalusian Dancers,” painted in 1914. 

In a choice group of 16th-century Italian Majolica appeared 
an important Caffaggiolo two-spouted vase from the Medici 
factory, formerly in the famous Wencke Collection, with a 
wealth of decoration, including Raphael grotesqueries, scrollings, 
mascarons and coats of arms, a delightful Urbino tazza, lustred 
at Gubbio by Maestro Giorgio, and signed and dated 1530; an 
Urbino (or Castel Durante) plate with the Arms of Gonzaga 
and d’Este, by Niccolo da Urbino, from the famous Gonzaga- 
d’Este marriage service, executed about 1525, and a very rare 
Faenza ewer by Baldassare Manara, dated 1536. This ewer 


and the preceding item both come from the Wencke Collection. 
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HERALDIC 


ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K_B.E., F.S.A. 


A. 36. MR.S.W. WOLSEY. ARMS CARVED ON PANEL. 
Arms : Quarterly, 1st and 4th, Gules, two bars wavy ermine, 
a mullet for difference, Lacy ; 2nd and 3rd, Quarterly, over all a 
bend sable, charged with an escutcheon, Lacy (ancient) ; impaling, 
Argent, a fess between six annulets gules, Lucas. Crest: Out 
of a ducal coronet or, a lion sejant ermine. 














[hese are the Arms of Sir Rowland Lacy, of Shipton-under- 
Wychwood, co. Oxon, who was born 1565 ; was a B.A. of Broad- 
gates Hall, Oxford, December 7th, 1582 ; a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, November 9th, 1583 ; and High Sheriff of Oxfordshire, 1623 ; 
he was knighted July 23rd, 1603, in the Royal Garden at Whitehall, 
before the Coronation of James II. He married Constance, 
second daughter of Sir Thomas Lucas, of St. John’s, in Colchester, 
co. Essex, by Mary, his wife, daughter of Sir John Fermor, of 
Easton Neston, co. Northampton. 


A. 37. MESSRS. STONER & EVANS. ARMS AND 
PORTRAITS ON SALT-GLAZE TANKARD.—The large 
portrait in the centre is that of George II about 1755-60, and the 
Arms on either side are those of some of the members of the 
Administration, 1756-7, as under : 

1. Arms at top on either side of the portrait : Quarterly, 1st and 
4th Barry of eight argent and gules a cross flory sable, for 
Gower ; 2nd and 3rd Azure, three laurel leaves or, for Leveson. 

The Arms of Granville Leveson-Gower, 1st Marquess of 
Stafford, K.G. (1721-1803), Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire, 
1755, and Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 1763-5. 

2. Arms at base of side of portrait: Gules, three rests or, for 
Grenville. 

Arms of George Grenville (1712-1770), 1st Lord of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and supporter of 
John Wilkes. 

. Arms in centre of side : Argent, three battering rams barways 
in pale proper, headed and garnished, azure, for Bertie. 

Arms of Willoughby Bertie, 4th Earl of Abingdon (1740-99), 
friend and supporter of John Wilkes. 

. Arms on either side top of handle : Azure, three gauntlets or. 
Arms of John Fane, 7th Earl of Westmorland (1682-1762), 
Lieutenant-General of the Forces of the Kingdom, and 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 1768. 

5. Arms on either side base of handle : Sable, three bucks’ heads 
cabossed argent, for Cavendish. 


Arms of William, 4th Duke of Devonshire (1720-1764), 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 1755-6, Prime Minister 1756-7, 
and Lord Chamberlain 1757-62. 

Each of these Arms is surmounted by a bust probably 
intended for a portrait of the owner. 

A. 38. MR. J. R. COOKSON. ‘1. ARMS ON SILVER 
SALVER, by Robert Abercromby, 1744.—Arms: Argent, on 
a chevron gules three lions passant of the second, for Bolton ; 
impaling, Argent, alion passant gules, on a chief azure three crosses 
crosslet of the first, for Littledale. 

Though the hall mark on this salver is 1744, and the type of 
engraved shield is of the Chippendale period, it is thought that the 
Armorial Bearings themselves were engraved much later. 

A John Bolton, of Storr’s Hall, co. York, married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Henry Littledale, of Bolton, co. York, but 
this marriage did not take place till after 1800. It is quite possible 
however, that there was an earlier marriage of people of the 
same names, about the middle of the XVIIIth century. 

2. EMBOSSED ARMS ON SILVER SNUFF BOX, by 
John Beldon, 1817.—Arms: Quarterly, 1st and 4th Azure six 
plates, on a chief or a demi lion rampant gules, for Seys ; 2nd 
and 3rd Gules, on a bend cotised or three torteaux, for Coney ; 
impaling Argent, a chevron ermine between three cushions, on a 
chiefalionrampant. (Not identified.) Supporters : On either side 
a griffin segreant. 

As the whole Achievement is surmounted by the Coronet of a 

foreign Marquess it is regretted that the owner of this box cannot 
be definitely identified. 
A. 39. MR. ALFRED HILLS. ARMS ON CHINESE 
DISH, KHANG-HSI PERIOD. Circa 1720. Arms: Per 
chevron gules and ermine in chief two lions’ heads erased or, for 
Allen ; in pretence, Quarterly 1st and 4th Argent, three boars’ 
heads erect and erased sable, langued gules, for Booth ; 2nd and 
3rd Argent, on a chief sable three eagles displayed or, for Harrison. 
Crest : Out of a ducal coronet or, a horse’s head argent. 


These are not the Arms and Crest of Jacomb as presumed, but 
are those of Allen of Shropshire and Derbyshire. The Arms 
on the escutcheon of pretence in the centre are those of Booth, of 
Shrubland, co. Suffolk, quartering Harrison, of Finchampstead, co. 
Berks. It is regretted that the marriage has not yet been traced, 
or the owner of the service definitely identified. 
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